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mecient custom oft the Minehead Hobby Horse or Sailors Horse, as it is aisoO KnNOWN—scems certainly to hav e Origvt- 
through May Day 


among the sea-going fraternity of the littke Somersetshire port. Every May Day Eve and right 
npany of six men parade through the Minehead streets. One of them, usually the youngest and most active, goes 





: , , } , 4 , , ' 
cd ina pasteboard horse gaily decorated with tabric and ribbons. \t one time the horse carried a ladle in its mouth 
. ows) ’ ‘tT’ 1 } 1 
ct mone, This is not alway observed to-day. The | rse, however, Still flaunt his long tail with which to chastise 
} j ) ] } ] } 
nts and non-payers as the group, accompanied by an accordionist playing a traditional air, proceeds through the town 
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OF THE BYRD EXPEDITION~A LESS ROMANTIC, BUT 


POLAR EXPLORATION UP-TO-DATE: A MECHANISED SLED-TRAIN 
_MORE EFFICIENT FORM OF TRANSPORT THAN THE HUSKY-TEAMS OF THE EARLY EXPLORERS. 


| tractor-drawn sled-train after a midnight dinner on board ship during an early phase 


This remarkable official United States Navy photograph illustrates how modern Polar 
exploration has become a mass military operation rather than a romantic adventure. 
It shows members of a Construction Battalion of Admiral Byrd's United States Navy 
Antarctic Expedition being hauled back to the camp site of Little America by | 


of the making of “‘High Jump Base."’ Admiral Byrd reached Washington on April 14, 
where he was greeted and congratulated by the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Forrestal. 
His expedition recently completed its 1946-47 survey, training and exploration. 
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I CANNOT say that I was very conscious at the time 
that 1943 and 1944 were wonderful years. Then 
they seemed drab enough, and what happiness one had 
in them was mainly of an anticipatory nature and 
derived from the feeling that we were at last on the 
march and moving steadily forward to the consum- 
mation of all our hopes: the defeat of our enemies, 
the liberation of an enslaved world, and the restora- 
tion of peace for ourselves and all mankind. Yet 
somehow, for gll the blessings we now enjoy, there 
was something about those years which to-day seems 
lacking. We at least knew where we were going and, 
what is more, were going all out to achieve it. We had 
been set, and had set ourselves, a course. 

I was only a civilian. But in those years my work 
brought me into daily contact with those who were 
fighting our battles in the field, and I was privileged, 
as a result, to see something at all levels of the work 
of all three Services, as 
well as of the work of 
civilian wartime England. 
It is a privilege I shall 
account of greater worth 
than almost any other I 
can remember: 1917 and 
1918 were years of victory, 
but they were not, I feel, 
looking back, such great 
years aS 1943 and 1944. 
For one thing, we had 
not risen from so low 
a place; our victorious 
armies, battered and bled 
as they were almost be- 
yond endurance, were not 
so superlatively trained, 
led and inspired as in 
those later years. From 
the day when Montgomery 
sent his men into battle 
at Alamein to the day, 
less than two-and-a-half 
years later, when our 
armies in Germany and 
Italy broke the heart of 
the German Army on the 
Rhine and Po, the British 
people moved forward in 
a great tide of victory, 
impelled by their own 
high - hearted resolution 
and effort. It may not 
have been, in Words- 
worth’s phrase, bliss in 
those days to be alive: 
bliss was indeed the last 
word one could apply to 


those years of struggle GUNS, 


and endurance. But there 
was pride : pride in one’s 
heritage, one’s’ kinship 
with the good and great, 
one’s country. 

I have been reminded of all this turning over the 
pages of three books sent me during the past few 
months by fighting men who have written them in 
honour of their units. Each describes with pride, 
love and sober exactitude the doings during the war 
of a great regiment of the British Army; each is 
typical of the spirit and achievement that ran in those 
years like a great and fertilising river through the ranks 
of all three Services. There was only one test by which 
men were then measured or wished to be measured : 
how much each was able to give. By that test the 
three regiments commemorated in these books stood 
second to none. They gave to England and the cause 
for which England fought the last full measure of their 
devotion : not only in the field, but in the long and 
arduous days of training and preparation that alone 
made the victory possible. The men who comprised 
them were only able to give so much because they 
had sought so strenuously and earnestly to fit them- 
selves for giving. How strange that seems contrasted 
with the ideals and practices of to-day ! 

Reatling these books has helped me to recapture 
for a moment the spirit of those great English years : 
the years when the old lion, his head and tail erect 
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Italian limpet mines at Alexandria in 1941. 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


and every hair in his body quivering with new-found 
life and vitality, roared defiance to the foe at every 
point of the compass. One could not be more grateful 
than one is to the authors who, still living themselves 
in that spirit and in the undying comradeship of their 
brothers in arms, living and dead, have done their 
work with such fine and self-effacing skill and artistry. 
Love and pride, one feels as one reads, have guided 
their pens on every page. The first, as befits its subject, 
is a most beautifully produced book, ‘‘ Welsh Guards 
at War,’’* written and illustrated by a man who is 
himself not only a distinguished soldier—he won the 
D.S.O. and M.C., in the 1914-18 War—but who has an 
astonishingly versatile record of achievement in other 
fields: for many years he was the first Secretary of 
the National Council of Social Service. Apart from 
its fighting record, which was unsurpassed, I should 
doubt if any regiment in the Army could boast of such 





THE END OF THE “OLD LADY ’”’: AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FAMOUS BATTLESHIP WARSPITE, STRIPPED OF HER 
LEFT SPITHEAD FOR THE CLYDE SHIPBREAKER’S YARD. 


The battleship Warspite—famous veteran of two wars—is being broken up in a Clyde shipbreaker’s yard. Warspite (Queen Elizabeth class), 
was completed in 1915 at a cost of £2,524,148 and took part in the Battle of Jutland in World War I. 
modernised at a cost of £2,362,000. During World War II., her two sister-ships, Queen Elizabeth and Valiant, were both put out of action by 
Warspite took part in the battle of Narvik and the bombardment of Walcheren during the Scheldt 
landings, and with Valiant played an important part in the Salerno landings, bombarding the German positions with their 15-in. guns for two on. 

days. In our issue of March 22, 1947, we published a photograph of Warspite on her last journey to the Clyde. 


artistic and literary distinction in the late war as the 
Welsh Guards : among those who fell, in its own and 
England’s greatest hour, was Rex Whistler. ‘‘ They 
have sought after excellence,”’ runs the quotation 
which Major Ellis has appended to his title-page, 
“and have made no compromise with meanness.” 
‘* Hwy clod na hoedl,”’ runs another at the head of one 
of his chapters : ‘‘ Fame lasts longer than life.’’ Those 
two brief sayings summarise the whole wonderful 
story so beautifully told in Major Ellis’s pages: a tale 
that is, in a sense, a cycle, from the regiment's tragic 
days at Arras and Douai in 1940, till it swept through 
those towns again four summers later on its breathless 
way to liberate Brussels. 

‘Three Assault Landings,” by Lieut.-Colonel A. E. C. 
Bredint—another holder of the D.S.O. and M.C.—is 
the story of the ist Battalion of The Dorsetshire 
Regiment in Sicily, Italy and North-West Europe, 
told by the man who commanded it when it had the 
supreme honour of providing the first patrol of British 
infantry to enter Germany. Even in the British Line 
there is no regiment with a prouder roll of honour 
than the ‘‘ Green Linnets,”” but never in its history 
did it cover itself with greater glory than in the late 


Between the two wars she was extensively 





war. ‘“ This book,’’ its unassuming author writes, 
“is intended primarily for the officers and men who 
served and fought with the Battalion and for their 
relations and friends.’’ I hope it will be read by 
men and women of our race hundreds of years after 
the gallant days it records. Fame, indeed, lasts longer 
than life. The doings of the Dorsets in the late war 
are as much part of the history of Wessex as the 
Cathedrals at Exeter and Winchester, and of Thomas 
Hardy, standing in the High Street at Dorchester in 
1914 watching the men of his county’s Regiment 
marching away to hazards whence no tears could 
win them. ‘‘ Who’s a-fear’d ?.” 

The Reconnaissance Corps was the youngest of 
all the great fighting regiments of the last war ; and 
there was no battlefield, from Normandy to Orde 
Wingate’s jungle Odyssey, in which it did not bear 
its part and in the foremost rank. Its prowess on 
the battlefield was only 
equalled by its distinction 
on the parade - ground. 
One of the most humiliat- 
ing memories of my life is 
of a day in 1943 when, 
accompanying the first 
Commander -in - Chief of 
21 Army Group, I found 
myself in an unavoidably 
conspicuous position on 
the parade - ground of 
its Depét at Catterick. 
Having spent the previous 
day at an exercise at the 
School of Infantry, tramp- 
ing in mud and pelting 
rain over the Durham 
Moors in the only decent 
suit I then possessed, I 
had dressed myself before 
leaving the Commander- 
in-Chief’s train in gar- 
ments move appropriate 
to what I had assumed to 
be the weather and occa- 
sion before us: garments, 
I fear, which would have 
disgraced the more dis- 
reputable kind of rat- 
hunt. But most unex- 
pectedly the northern sun 
shone brightly and, when 
we reached our destina- 
tion, we found awaiting 
us in honour of my host, 
the regiment’s Colonel 
Commandant, not an exer- 
cise in mud and rain, but 
the smartest parade it has 
ever been my privilege— 
and under the circum- 
stances, agony—toset eyes 
As I stood, pain- 
fully near the saluting- 
base, watching that wonderful spectacle, I was 


. More conscious and regretful than I have ever been 


in my life that I was not invisible. The regimental 
sergeant-major—and Wellington Barracks itself never 
saw a smarter—still remembered the incident three 
years later! That smartness—brilliant and meti- 
culous—was the outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace. It was the boast of the Recon- 
naissance Corps that, wherever they were, they were the 
cat’s whiskers : to do their work on the battlefield they 
had to be. In his book “ This Band of Brothers,’’t 
Captain Jeremy Taylor tells with a wonderful freshness 
and a fine evocative perception the story of his regiment 
from its first assembly in January 1941 and its baptism of 
fire at ‘‘ Knightsbridge ”’ to its final victories in Germany, 
Holland and Burma. It isa magnificent story : a story, 
its author modestly writes, of trial and error. ‘‘ Towards 
the end,” he goes on, “‘ the errors were few.”’ Nothing 
could have been better said. Arfd nothing could be truer. 





* “ Welsh Guards at War.” By L. F. Ellis. (Gale and Polden, 1946.) 

t “ Three Assault Landings.” By Lieut.-Coionel A. E. C. Bredin. 
(Gale and Polden, 1946.) 

+“ This Band of Brothers.” By Jeremy Taylor. (The White 
Swan Press, 1947; 10s. 6d.) 





N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from “ The Illustrated London News” of Ong Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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NASH HOUSES TURNED DOWN 
AS A NEW “ WHITEHALL.” 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


HE report of the Committee which has been 
sitting with Lord Gorell as chairman to con- 
sider the future of the Regent’s Park Terraces 
was published on April 10 as a White Paper (H.M. 
Stationery Office; Is.). It recommends strongly 
that the terraces be used for residential purposes— 
and not as a new “* Whitehall ’’ as was previously 
expected—and also criticises the Office of Works 
as tenants of the houses at present requi- 
sitioned as Government Offices, and the Crown 
[Continued opposite. 
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REGENT’S PARK TERRACES 
TO BE RESTORED AS HOMES. 


Continued.] 

Commissioners as landlords. The report also 
recommends that Hanover Terrace, Sussex Place, 
Cornwall Terrace, York Gate, Park Crescent, 
Chester Terrace, Cumberland Terrace and York 
Terrace be considered as a minimum of what 
must be restored and preserved at all costs. At 
present, the report says, ‘‘ there is not a single 
terrace which does not give the impression of hope- 
less dereliction.” Other pictures of these noble 
terraces appeared in our issue of April 13, 1946. 
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WHERE THE PEASANTS RIDE THE TIDE OF CIVIL WAR: 
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AN ABANDONED FORT IN THE LOESS REGION OF CHINA—“ THE LOESS BELT yf” 4, A REFUGE IN TIME OF CIVIL WAR: PEASANT FORTIFICATIONS HIDDEN AMONGST 
THE CRADLE-LAND OF CHINESE CIVILISATION.” : J THE MOUNTAINS OF THE LOESS REGION OF CHINA. 
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N an article entitled 
“ Aftermath of War: 
Nanking and the Chinese 
Communists" in this 
issue, Captain Cyril Falls 
discusses the Civil War in 
China which, besides in- 
volving millions of com- 
batants, has brought 
indescribable misery to 
the peasant population 
as the tide of battle 
ebbs and flows over the 
land. He mentions that 
both sides are employing 
guerilla tactics in some 
areas and that the Com- 
munist operations have 
been largely of the nature 
of partisan warfare. In 
the Loess region of 
North-West China, ex- 
tending from Jehol to 
Kansu, may be found 
many fortified villages 
which now, as in the 
past, provide a place of 
refuge for the peasants 
as the rival forces ravage 
the countryside, or form 
strongholds from which 
raiding parties may be 
sent to cut the com- 
munications of the other 
side. ‘ Loess,”’ says the 
Encyclopadia Britannica, 
“is a soft, porous rock, 
pale yellowish or buff in 
colour: one character- 
istic property is its 
capacity to retain ver- 
tical or even overhanging 
walls in the banks of 
[Comtinued opposite. 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF A FORTIFIED LOESS VILLAGE PARTLY DESTROYED DURING LOCAL WARS. LOESS WALLS ARE SOMETIMES 500 FT. HIGH. ‘ 
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A PARTLY-ABANDONED FORTIFIED VILLAGE NEAR LANCHOW: NOTE THE SMALL ENTRANCE DONED FORT IN USE FOR CULTIVATION, THE PLATFORM STRUCTURE 
(LEFT, CENTRE) IN THE THICK AND EXCELLENTLY PRESERVED WALL. OF THE LOESS PLAIN HAS BEEN FULLY EXPLOITED BY RICE-GROWERS. 
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WALLED VILLAGES IN THE LOESS REGION OF NORTH CHINA. 
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Continued. j 

Streams. ... The Loess 
belt as a whole con- 
stitutes one of the most 
distinctive regions in all 
China and was the 
cradle-land of Chinese 
civilisation.”” This, then, 
explains the forts and 
fortified villages shown 
on these pages; the 
vertical sides of the 
terraces—which “ owe 
their formation to the 
presence of gravel and 
shingle beds spread out 
by the mountain streams 
of bygone ages and now 
inter-stratified at differ- 
ent horizons and at 
irregular intervals with 
the Loess"—form 
natural walls easily 
heightened and strength- 
ened by man, whereas 
the flat tops provide a 
perfect building site for 
the village or fort. One 
small doorway marks 
the entrance to these 
mountain refuges. The 
Chinese have long been 
adepts in the art of war- 
fare, local wars having 
been frequent through- 
out their history, but 
modern methods, as 
practised by the 
Western Powers, were 
unknown to them until 
comparatively recently. 
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> A WALLED VILLAGE WITH (ON LEFT) A SINGLE EN{RANCE WHERE THE LOESS FORMATION HAS AIDED FORTIFICATION. 
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NEAR LANCHOW: THE DEEP DITCH 
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A WELL-BUILT AND WELL-PRESERVED FO NOTE THE BUTTRESSES WHICH STRENGTHEN “, ANOTHER TYPE OF LOESS FORTIFICATION, 
THE WALL AND THE STEPS (FAR SIDE) LEADING TO THE TOP. “ SURROUNDING THE CONSTRUCTION IS A FEATURE OF MOST OF THESE FORTS. \ 
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S>VERYONE knows that a great civil war 
< is being waged in China, but few realise 
its scale or the human miscry that it repre- 
sents. The opposing forces are numbered by 
millions. The strength of the forces of the 
Nanking Government, who may here be given 
the title of Nationalists, is not less than 
2,750,000. They themselves put it consider- 
ably higher. Their field divisions number 
approximately 233. The strength in men is 
thus nearly equal to the maximum number of American 
troops in North-West Europe in 1945, with a much higher 
percentage of fighting troops. The number of divisions far 
exceeds that with which the Germans faced the Russians 
in 1944, which was about 200. It is true that the establish- 
ments; so far as they~exist, of the-divisions are not high. 
There are many types, and strengths vary, the smallest 
being perhaps 5000 strong, the biggest as much as 12,000, 
But the average is about 7000, and 39 of these divisions 
were originally trained and equipped by the Americans. 
In addition, the Nationalists maintain large numbers of 
garrison troops. The Communist strength is more difficult 
to assess. Whereas the great bulk, if not the whole, of the 
Nationalist forces are permanently enrolled, on the Com- 
munist side there seems to be a certain drift to and from 
the colours, 
The Communist organisation is the looser and probably 
also the more localised, but not lacking in efficiency. It 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
NANKING AND THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


coal-mines of Poshan, just south of it. In Northern Shensi 
the Nationalists have continued to press the defeated Com- 
munists since the capture of Yenan. Yet they have not 
destroyed them. There is even the possibility of a Com- 
munist counter-offensive here, though not much likelihood 
of its retaking Yenan. It is not yet clear where the Com- 
munists have established their new capital. It was first 
of all stated to be at Suite, north of Yenan, but the place 
could not serve more than temporarily for the purpose. 
There has since been some talk of their establishing a 
capital at Harbin, but that is a long way even from the 
frontier of China proper and over 1000 miles from Yenan. 

In Manchuria there has been fighting on a large scale. 
Before the spring thaw began, a heavy Communist column 
crossed the southern branch of the Sungari and threatened 
Changchun, half-way between Harbin and Mukden. Just 
as the Nationalists were congratulating themselves on 
pushing it back, another force burst across the river at a 
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About 90,000 “* unsurrendered ” Japanese were 
left in Manchuria, some of whom have filtered 
into China proper. The significance of the 
Japanese lies in the fact that they are 
prepared to take some pains over the main- 

tenance’ of transport and other equipment, . 
whereas the Chinese loathe such tasks and 
can hardly be brought to carry them out. 
It is rare for a Chinese driver to look under 
the bonnet of his vehicle until he has wrecked 
the engines The Japanese are therefore valuable to both sides. 
One Nationalist commander is known to have enrolled a large 
number of them, and on the same side there is an armoured- 
car unit with Japanese drivers. But the Japanese are chiefly 
to be found in such workshops as exist. By far the greater 

number are still at large. They might be prepared to surrender ~ 
if brought into contact with American troops, but they 
show no sign of giving themselves up to either of the Chinese 
belligerents. In a country of this size they do not present 
a major problem, but they manifestly add to the confusion. 
This matter of deteriorating equipment, coupled with 
shortage of spare parts, hits the Nationalists the harder 
because they possess most equipment, particularly trans- 
port. Over long distances they may be more mobile than the 
Communists, and they made a big march to reach Yenan, 
but over short distances they are less so, because their 
transport ties them to the roads. Wear and shortages 
appear to be affecting the American-equipped divisions, 
which were not only the most 
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130° <i | efficient, but also possessed the 
| highest morale. In fact, there are 

\ more unlikely developments than 
a that next August will see the 
sf Nationalist forces halted and on 







is, in fact, improving and, on the P 
side of intelligence, is superior [ 90 4 : oY ae. wo 
to that of the Nationalists. The 2 are ae . 
arms of the Communists are oe s ed 
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mainly Japanese. They profess ° . 








to have taken them at the time 
of the surrender, but a certain ’ 
proportion may have been re- | a: ewe = 
ceived from Russian sources since 5 > woh Nye » 
then. There is, however, no <-) “i 
evidence that they possess Russian > 
weapons or equipment. They Mo “O 
have captured a good deal of A Be 
American equipment from the 
Nationalists, including trucks. 
They have only a handful of 
aircraft, which they use for 
training, but the fact that they 
train shows that they will build 
up an air force if they can. The 
Nationalists have about 500 air- 
craft of various types. Little \3 
bombing has been carried out, 
but Yenan was bombed before it 
fell to the Nationalists. Without ache, 
attempting an estimate of the |, a ae 
Communist strength, it may be 
said that there are over 5,000,000 je 
engaged. And all live on the [+ ..8 ~ 
country. It is a vast country, : 
but in some districts the armies 
have eaten like locusts. There 
have often been deep advances 
and retreats in succession. Thus 
a territory which has been pretty 
thoroughly cropped by one 
belligerent suddenly finds the 
other appearing on the scene 
with fresh demands. And then 
perhaps the first returns, having 
dissipated its original requisition- 
ments in the fighting, and hungry 
once again. Where the armies 
are thick on the ground the un- 
fortunate peasant never gets more 
than their leavings. 

The Nationalist strategy is 
the only one possible. It is to 
clear the railways and com- 
munications generally, driving atl i 
the Communists into hilly or 
remote country. The immediate 
reaction of the Communists is 


to break down their opponents’ ( 

organisation by persistent dis- BU MA’ 

ruption. Their more distant 

object is the recovery of the 209 . 

territory which they controlled eo, : 

in January 1946, roughly up to foreng ae % 
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the line of the Yellow River. 
They do not asaruleriskamajor [5 
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the defensive for lack of material. 
One of their other handicaps is 
“* graft,” especially in their con- 
scription organisation. There is 
bribery of doctors; there is 
bribery of anyone available, in- 
cluding beggars and the infirm, to 
take the place of men who have 
been called up. This must have 
some adverse influence upon the 
spirit of the soldier, though less 
than it would have upon a 
European, since the Chinese is 
inclined to _ be * philosophical 
about such matters and to take 
them as a matter of course, 
Yet, if a decision appears to 
be far off, I can see little prospect 
of a compesition. It looks as 
though the Government had 
thrown away the scabbard. It 
-may be that the minor parties 
+ will insist upon negotiation as a 
condition to a broadening of the 
Government, as recommended by 
General Marshall before he left 
the country ; but this is the best 
hope. The first effect of a truce 
might be to worsen the already 
deplorable conditions by slacken- 
ing control, but I do not need to 
say that it would be madness to 
let fighting go on just because 
this risk stands in the path of 
peace. I may put it that if the 
peace were brought about in a 
good political atmosphere and 
energetic economic measures were 
taken, it might be possible to 
avoid a reversion to the miserable 
system of the War Lords which 
China knew in the not-distant 
past, but that otherwise this 
would return. The aspiration of 
Chiang Kai-shek is to escape such 
a further tragedy by industrialisa- 
tion, but we have seen enough of 
the efforts of other war-ravaged 
countries to restore industry even 
when it had a stronger basis 
than in China, and we cannot 
doubt that so vast an undertaking 
would require much time. 











er The Russian factor is obscure. 
Lago Russian support of the Com- 
[Faprrieh. Georee Phite 8 Sen] munists appears to be mainly 





defeat. Sometimes, after pro- me cl 
claiming their intention to fight 
to a finish, they do nothing of 
the kind. This was particularly 
exemplified when they lost 
their capital of Yenan. Yet 
in Shantung they have recently 
stood up to the Nationalists and 
fought them on a big scale in 
relatively hard battles. Otherwise, 
except in Manchuria, their operations have been largely 
of the nature .of partisan warfare. There is indeed a 
certain resemblance to the conditions of the Sino-Japanese 
war, with the Nationalists filling the réle which was 
formerly that of the Japanese. That is to say, they can 
take any objective in reason, anc have so far held the 
greater number of those taken, but they cannot get rid of 
the Communists on their flanks and lines of communica- 
tion. The Communists now play the all-pervading part 
formerly played by the Chinese forces against the Japanese. 

The principal operation of the Government recently in 
progress is that of clearing the Pukow-Tientsin railway in 
Shantung. As has been apparent from rare reports in the 
Press, this offensive has been proceeding but slowly. At 
the time of writing the Nationalists have reached Taian, 
35 miles south of Tsinan, on the railway, and Linyi, which 
lies well to the east of the line, after two months’ fighting. 
And meanwhile the Communists are back on the Tsinan- 
Tsingtao railway, which their opponents appear at one time 
to have controlled entirely, and in possession of the valuable 





of War Lords, with its opp. 
article, and on pages 424 


WHERE FORCES NUMBERING MILLIONS OF MEN ARE ENGAGED IN CIVIL WAR: 
THE COMMUNIST CAPITAL RECENTLY OCCUPIED BY GOVERNMENT TROOPS ; SUITE, 
AND HARBIN, 


THE POSITION OF YENAN, 
WHICH HAS BEEN MENTIONED AS THE NEW CAPITAL; 


In the article on this page Captain Falls sketches in the detail of the Civil War in China, in which millions of men are engaged, 
and points out that unless a peace can be concluded in a good political atmosphere China may revert to the miserable system 
Our map should be studied in oy with his 


ression and disruption of the country’s economy. 
on of North 


25 we reproduce photographs of the fortified villages in the 
provide a refuge for the peasants in time of war or become strongholds for local dissidents. 


Copyright Map by Messrs. George Philip and Son, Lid, 


This also was dealt with, and the general 
front was stabilised on the Sungari. Large pockets of 
Communists, however, still lie to the south of it. Now 
that the thaw has come, they are not, in theory, likely to 
get back, since there are no bridges left standing, but 
Chinese warfare contains many surprises. This offensive 
may have been designed to register a success for the con- 
sideration of the Moscow Conference. If so, it has been a 
failure from that point of view as well as from the purely 
military. It may also be noted that the region is valuable 
for sustenance, carrying crops of European type and con- 
siderable numbers of livestock. For once it is the National- 
ists who are engaging in guerilla warfare north of the 
Sungari, and their partisans have been in action about 
Harbin. There is no other area that needs particularly 
to be considered, but there have been raids on 
communications in the area Tientsin-Peiping, which ‘may 
be noticed because of its importance. 

One factor which I must not neglect is that of the 
Japanese, relatively small as are their present numbers. 


different point. 


A MAP OF EAST CHINA SHOWING 


moral and, to some degree, 
economic now, but it might 
amount to more at the end of the 
five-year plan. The two sides 
certainly try to play off Russia 
and the United States against each 
other for economic aid, but the 
majority of the Communists are 
Chinese first and might not court 
aid which would involve Russian expansion. It is 
significant that in Chinese settlements abroad their 
stock has fallen when there has been a hint of a forward 
policy on the part of Russia. It may be admitted 
that the Moscow-trained leaders do not take this view, 
and that some of those who have been thoroughly “ in- 
doctrinated ” have become more prominent of late. But 
at present the Communists are more interested in agrarian 
reform and irrigation than in politics. Revolts in out- 
lying districts have a similar basis and are not necessarily 
Communist. The Formosan revolt seems to have been 
directed against corruption and inefficiency by people who 
had lived under a Japanese régime, corrupt indeed, but 
much more efficient. Against this military background the 
imagination can sketch in a foreground of tragedy, waste 
and squalor, The Chinese are used to suffering in civil war, but 
even they have not known it on this scale in modern times. 
The picture would be less sombre if one could prophesy 
either a decisive Nationalist success or conciliation, but the 
Western eye cannot yet discern much prospect of either. 


est China, which 
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AFRICA’S GRANDEST 


The Royal family reached the river frontier of the two Rhodesias on April 11, and 
at once drove out from 
stupendous and overwhelming beauty of the Victoria Falls, discovered by Livingstone 
in 1855, The general level of the country is the same above and below the cataracts, 


NATURAL SPECTACLE : 


THE 


THE VICTORIA FALLS IN FULL FLOOD, AS SEEN BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


the Zambezi 


ILLUSTRATED 


| as 


it disappears. 
and rocks. 


LONDON NEWS 


the water falls into a great 
to view the river's course. This gradually 

The actual Falls, though a mile from end to end, are broken by islands 
Rainbows by day and lunar bows by night add further beauty to the scene. 








fissure whose steep sides are at right angles to 
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THE BAROTSE GREET THE ROYAL FAMILY: “A BARBARIC FOURTH OF JUNE.” 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY’S ESCORT ACROSS THE ZAMBEZI: THE GREEN-AND-WHITE STATE BARGE 
OF PARAMOUNT CHIEF IMWIKO OF THE BAROTSE, WHO WAS ENTHRONED AMIDSHIPS UNDER THE 
WHITE CANOPY, PADDLED BY FORTY INDUNAS IN CEREMONIAL DRESS. 
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WEARING HIS UNIFORM OF DARK GREEN COVERED WITH GOLD LACE, AND HIS COCKED HAT: \ 
PARAMOUNT CHIEF IMWIKO DISEMBARKING FROM HIS STATE BARGE. 4 i Se : Se hd \ 

\\\. THE AFRICAN IVDABA AT LIVINGSTONE AERODROME ON APRIL IT: wal 

ws all HIS MAJESTY PRESENTING PARAMOUNT CHIEF IMWIKO WITH A \\ 

{ SILVER MEDALLION. \ 
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hs onmounes BY HIS CHAIR, AND FOLLOWED BY MUSICIANS: PARAMOUNT CHIEF IMWIKO r ‘y BAROTSE MUSICIANS WITH THEIR DRUMS: THEY BEAT ON THESE TO CREATE {; 
‘ WALKING IN PROCESSION BEFORE READING HIS ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, \ ( THE RHYTHM TO WHICH THE INDUNAS PADDLE THE STATE BARGE. \ 
and forty tribesmen wearing buckskins, lions’ manes and red turbans. Other 
escorting craft were paddled by Barotse naked to the waist and clad in kilts. 
The Paramount Chief Imwiko, who read the address of welcome at the African 
Indaba in the late afternoon, wore a uniform of dark green frock-coat, heavy with 
gold lace, and a cocked hat, the same costume which his father wore at the 
coronation of Edward VII. The ceremony ended with the repeated sound of the 
Barotse royal salute, ‘Yo Sho! Yo Sho! 


The Royal family made'their entry into Northern Rhodesia by water in a procession 
which “The Times" states was described by the daughter of a distinguished 
fellow of Eton as ‘a barbaric version of the Fourth of June."’ As the launch 
Daphne, flying the Royal Standard, pulled away from the southern bank with 
their Majesties and the Princesses on board, tribal war-drums sounded and native 
voices chanted in unison. Escort was provided by the Barotse State barge, which 
had been paddled 300 miles down the Zambezi and carried the Paramount Chief 
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THE ROYAL PARTY CROSS THE ZAMBEZI AND VIEW THE VICTORIA FALLS. 


x 
[— linen + + 





THE KING AND QUEEN AND THE PRINCESSES CROSSING A PEACEFUL REACH OF THE ZAMBEZI IN THE LAUNCH DAPHNE TO ENTER NORTHERN RHODESIA: THE STATE 
BARGE OF THE PARAMOUNT CHIEF IMWIKO OF THE BAROTSE, WHICH ACTED AS ESCORT, IS SHOWN IMMEDIATELY BEHIND. 





THE QUEEN AND THE PRINCESSES ADMIRING THE MAGNIFICENT SPECTACLE OF THE VICTORIA FALLS: PRINCESS ELIZABETH IS ON THE EXTREME RIGHT, NEXT TO HER 
MAJESTY (CENTRE, RIGHT) AND PRINCESS MARGARET IS ALMOST HIDDEN BY THE MAN IN THE LEFT FOREGROUND. 


The Royal party arrived on the morning of April 11 at the river frontier of Southern | thunderous cataract of roaring water. Later in the day they crossed the river, making 
and Northern Rhodesia, and before the programme of the day’s events began the | the journey a few miles above the Falls across a wide and peaceful reach. They 
King, Queen and the Princesses drove to the left bank of the Zambezi and spent some embarked in the launch Daphne, and were escorted by the Barotse State barge, which 
time admiring the wonders of the world-famous Victoria Falls, and standing by the | is illustrated on page 428, and by a flotilla of other barges and canoes. 
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f | A MOST VALUABLE HISTORICAL DOCUMENT. 


“CIANO'S DIARY, 1939-1943.” Edited By MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


HE Diary of Count Ciano, a thick book of over 


550 pages, is, in my opinion, of all the books the war 
has yet produced, the most important to historians and 
the most interesting to students of human nature. It is 


EL 
RETURNS FROM A_ VISIT 
HIS WIFE, EDDA, 


NOVEMBER 1938: CIANO 


also, for all the ghastly tragedy it outlines, most enjoyable 
because of the quick eye and attentive ear of the diarist. 
Mussolini knew that his son-in-law and Foreign Secretary 
was keeping it, and even, while they remained on good 
terms, occasionally said to him: “If you're still keeping 
your Diary, put that bit in it.’ The first entry is dated 
January 1, 1939, when the anti-Comintern Pact was about 
to be transformed into an Alliance. Daily entries were 
made until February 8, 1943, when, having decisively 
rejected the governorship of Albania, ‘‘ where I would be 
going as the executioner and hangman of those people to 
whom I promised brotherhood and equality,’’ Ciano chose 
to be Ambassador to the Holy See. Then there is a gap 
until December 23, 1943, when the Germans “ through 
base trickery,”’ had made him prisoner, and he was in jail 
at Verona, awaiting the firing-squad. On that date, with 
dignity and calm, he wrote an “ Introduction "' which comes 
at the end of the book. He explains, in a detached manner, 
that publication in straight form had not, in earlier days, 
been thought of. “ If Providence had granted me a quiet 
old age, what excellent material for my autobiography ! 
They do not, therefore, form part of a book, but rather 
the raw material from which the book can have been per- 
pared later. But perhaps in the skeleton form and in the 
absolute lack of the superfluous are to be found the real 
merits of this diary.’’ He is right: the day-to-day record, 
not sifted and altered in the light of future events, is 
fascinatingly graphic. Who would wish that Pepys had 
used his Diary as raw material for an autobiography which 
might have been only a record of his efforts at reform in 
the Admiralty ? Ciano left this valediction ; and somehow 
or other had arranged that it should be smuggled out of 
his cell before he was killed. Some say that his wife 
** disguised herself as a peasant woman and fastened the 
bulky manuscript under her skirt, thereby giving the 
imapression of being pregnant.’’ Mr. Muggeridge, in his 
preface, says that ‘ whether this subterfuge was required 
or practicable is open to doubt.’”” Why can’t somebody 
ask Ciano’s widow? She is still alive. 

At the end, after all this record of crime and folly, 
in some of which he was a willing, but in most of which 
he was a reluctant, participant, Ciano says: ‘I must 
bow to the will of God, and a great calm is descending 
on my soul, I am preparing for the Supreme Judgment. 
In this state of mind which excludes any falsehood I 
declare that not a single word of what I have written in 
my diary is false or exaggerated or dictated by selfish 
resentment. It is all just what I have seen and heard.” 
Those facile and comfortable judges who, in his lifetime, 
thought that Ciano was only a conceited “ playboy” 
strutting in imitation of his master, ‘will doubtless hold 
that in these sentences he is still posturing, though to 
posterity. I don’t think so, The book reveals a warm, 
brave, affectionate nature, and a man capable of worship 
and repentance, as Hitler's gang never were. 

“ A repentant crook,” might be a partly justifiable 
verdict upon him. A famous public figure, whom I knew, 
once said to a member of his Cabinet, “‘ Great statesmen 
are fairly common ; great politicians are very rare; I am 
a great politician.”” He meant that he could keep his ears 
to the ground and trim his sails to every wind (I am aware 
of the mixed metaphors) without an undue regard for 
basic principles. Cavour himself, who died in the odour 
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* “Ciano’s Diary, 1939-1943." 
Illustrated. 


by Malcolm Muggeridge. Foreword by Sumner Welles. 


(Heinemann ; 215.) 





TO VIENNA; ON HIS_ LEFT, 


OCTOBER 1, 


of statesmanship, was an Italian who said that men, in 
their public capacity, did things which as private men 
they would regard as dishonourable. It is the good old 
Machiavellian tradition, and by no means confined to 
Italy: and until 
honour and faith pre- 
vail in the public 
sphere, and privately 
honest men cease to 
think they can be 
cheats and gangsters 
in public life, there 
will not be much hope 
for mankind. Ciano 
helped in dirty deeds 
and made callous en- 
tries in his diary. In 
1939 he complacently 
entered: “If we really 
want to carry out a 
policy which. will at- 
tract the Croats, 
Slovenes, and so forth, 
we must begin by 
giving them the feel- 
ing that we intend to 
treat them _intelli- 
gently and liberally. 
We shall think later 
of tightening the 
reins.”” He was up 
to the neck in the 
plot against Albania, 
which he regarded as 
a compensation for 


— the Italian people for 


the German advance 
in the North. In 
January 1939, regard- 
ing the Pact, he 
records : ‘‘ Except for 
a change in the pre- 
amble, the Duce ap- 
proves the texts sent 
by Ribbentrop. The 
change _was_ useful. 
In one paragraph ‘to 
meet the threat of 
Bolshevist dissolu- 
tion’ was mentioned 
as the aim of the 
Pact. In reality, 
where was the threat ? 
And even if such a 
threat existed, if it is 
not aimed at our 
countries, why should 
we be concerned 





1939: CIANO AND RIBBENTROP IN THI 
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about it? We 
should not. Every 
possibility of dis- 
solution and 
breakdown of 
other peoples 
should be encour- 
aged and assisted 
by us at the 
proper moment.” 
The time came 
when breakdown 
was facing his own 
country and he 
argued that Italy 
and Rumania 
should switch over 
to help preserve 
the remnants of 
ancient Europe 
from the Russians. 
But one thing he 
had no need to, 
learn, and that 
was the danger 
from the Germans. 
He hated and 
dreaded the Ger- 
mans, as his King 
hated them, and he did not want a general war. 
1939 he went to Salzburg and heard the worst: ‘‘ It was at 
his residence at Fuschl that von Ribbentrop, while we were 
waiting to be seated at the dinner table, told me of the 
German decision to set a match to the European powder 
keg. . This he told me in much the same tone that he 
would have used about an inconsequential administrative 
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COUNT CIANO, WHOSE DIARY PRESENTS 

A COMPLETE PICTURE OF MUSSOLINI, 

HIS RUTHLESS CRUELTY, HIS BLACK 

RANCOUR AND DENSE IGNORANCE OF 
THE WORLD AT LARGE, 


Galeazzo Ciano, husband of Edda Mussolini, 
was born in 1903. A member of the Italian 
delegation at the World Economic Conference 
in London in 1933, he became Under-Secretary 
for Press and Propaganda in 1935, then a 
member of the Fascist Grand Council, and at 
the age of thirty-three, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. In 1943 he lett this post to become 
Italian Ambassador to the Holy See. Towards 
the end of August 1943 the Germans captured 
him by trickery, and he was held by the 
Gestapo for three months in Verona prior to 
his execution. His widow smuggled the 
Diary into Switzerland. Its authenticity is 
unquestioned. 


In August 


Fe, Se 
THE MEETING AT THE BRENNER PASS: MUSSOLINI, 
HITLER, CIANO. 
Reproductions from “Ciano’s Diary, 1939-1943": 
by Messrs. William Heinemann, Ltd. 


published 


detail. ‘Well, Ribbentrop,’ I asked, as we were 
walking together in the garden, ‘what do you want ? 
The Corridor or Danzig?’ ‘ Not that any more,’ he 
said, gazing at me with his cold, metallic eyes. ‘We 
want war!’ I felt that the decision was irrevocable, 
and in a flash I saw the tragedy that threatened 
humanity. The conversations, not always cordial, which 
I had with my German colleague lasted for ten hours 
that day. Those that I had with Hitler lasted for 
as many hours on the two successive days. My 
arguments made absolutely no impression on either 
of them. They were like water on a duck’s back. 
Nothing could have prevented the execution of this 
criminal project long meditated and fondly discussed 
sombre meetings the Fiihrer had every 
The madness of the Leader 
Every 


in those 
evening with his intimates. 
had become the religion of his followers. 
objection was ruled out even if it was not ridiculed.” 

He stayed in office, dreading a German victory. 
The King did the same thing; he was a constitutional 
monarch and his job was to help save something from 
the wreck. Mussolini, holding that the Germans must 
be either allies or irresistible invaders, and haunted by 
a dream of the old Roman Empire, cherished his 
illusions of victory to the end: at the moment of 
his death he is alleged to have shouted to the firing- 
squad, “But I will give you an Empire!” 

Mussolini’s complex character will be studied 
long after people have ceased to find anv sense in 
Hitler, who was a bore because he was egoistic to 
the point of lunacy. And in this book there will be 
found a wealth of his quips, and theories. He lives, 
patriot, revolutionary, hater of monarchies, hater 
of religion, wit, coiner of phrases, cheat who yet 
respected promises more than the Germans who cheated 
him, in this book, which is also a gallery of other 
people. And what people some of them are; or, 
rather, what babies! Goring cried when Ribbentrop 
got the Collar of the Annunziata before him! 
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THE VAST INCREASE OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE DURING 67 YEARS. 


| Revenue and Expenditure, 1880-81 to 1947-48. 





1947-48 (Estimated) Rev., £3,451,000,000 Exp., £3,181,367,000 








nn Rev., 3,341,000,000 Exp., 3,910,000,000 
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Rev., 3,284,450,000 
Exp., 5,484,333,000 
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1944-45 (W Rev., 3,238,063,000 
sis Exp., 6,062,904,000 
1943-44, _______ ——— Rev., 3,038,548,000 
Exp., 5,788,421 ,000 
1942-43, eee Rev., 2,819,851,000 
Exp., 5,637,367,000 
1941-42 _,, —— EE Rev., 2,074,057,000 Exp., 4,775,694,000 
1940-41 S coe remercen cence na cmameraannsonn Rev., 1,408,867,000 Exp., 3,884,288,600 
1939-40 ,, a Rev., f,049,189,000 Exp., 1,325,122,000 Bate acai pronai memes —? 


1938-39 (National SS Rev., 930,935,000 Exp., 943,649,000 : 
Defence) Standard Rates of Income Tax Since 1880-i881. 












































1937-38 ”» ” ee Rev., 875,718,000 . Exp., 847,024,000 4 4 \ 
s. d. ae. 
1936-37 ee -Rev., 797,289,000 Exp., 802,886,000 {880-81 5 1915-16 3 0 
1935-36 NN Rev., 752,920,000 Exp., 749,979,000 1881-82 6 1916-18 5 0 
1934-35 ee Rev., 716,441,000 Exp., 688,879,000 1882-83 5 1918-22 6 0 
1933-34 Rev., 724,567,000 Exp., 693,419,000 1883-84 6} 1922-23 5 0 
1932-33 oe Rev., 744,791,000 Exp., 777,070,000 1884-85 5 1923-25 4 6 
1931-32 (Two Budgets) =p ey., 770,963,000 Exp., 770,599,000 1885-86 6 1925-30 40 
1930-31 ee Rev., 775,694,975 Exp. 799,170,946 1886-88 8 1930-31 a 
1929-30  Rev., 734,189,000 Exp., 748,712,000 1888-89 7 1931-34 5 0 
1928-29 Sa Rev., 836,435,000 Exp.; 818,141,000 1889-93 6 1934-36 4S 
1926-27 ee Rev., 805,701,000 Exp., 842,395,000 1894-1900 3 1937-38 “ 
1925-26 ee Rev. 812,062,000 Exp., 826,100,000 1900-01 1 0 1938-39 5 6 
1924-25 Rey, 799,436,000 Exp., 795,777,000 sili a lee et 
- | SNE SI AMM 
1923-24 Se Rev., 837,169,000 Exp., 788,840,000 1902-03 13 1940-41 ee 
- AR MANE CARAT: To Be ST IS 
1922-23 Rey, 914,012,000 Exp., 812,497,000 1903-04 " 1941-46 10 0 
- RAL MRR ine SEAL ES TES ee z 7,000 
1921-22 Rey, |,124,880,000 Exp., |,079,18 1904-09 1° 1946-47 _ 
1920-21 } Rev., 1,425,985,000 Exp., 1,195,428,000 
“a r 1909-14 | 2 1947-48 9 0 
1919-20 8 Rev., 1,339,571,000 
Exp., 1,665,773,000 1914-15 i 8 
1918-19 (War) }_____ Rev., 889,021,000 
Exp., 2,579,301 ,000 
1917-18 —,, p——_________] Rev., 707,235,000 
Exp., 2,696,221,000 How the Cost of Popular Cigarettes has risen since 1913. 
1916-17 ,, —— Rev., 573,428,000 3 2 
Exp., 2,198,113,000 1913 Ten cigarettes cost 24 
1915-16 na Rev., 336,767,000 Exp., 1,559,158,000 
me? = - 5} 
1914-15 i SS ., 226,694,000 Exp., 560,474,000 
hey P 1920, 1 : 6 
1913-14 ™Rev., 198,243,000 Exp., 197,493,000 1939 . 61 
1902-03 ™™=Rev., 161,319,000 Exp., 194,251,000 1942, . ae 10 
\ 1901-02 =Rev., 152,712,000 Exp., 205,236,000 1943, A 14 
\ 1900-0! (South African S@™Rev., 140,124,000 Exp., 193,332,000 1947 * »» * 1 8 
\ War) ; 
\ 1899-1900,, ., ,, ‘@Rev., 129,805,000 Exp., 143,687,000 
\ 1890-91 =Rev., 89,489,000 Exp., 87,733,000 Income Tax Exemption Limits. 
1880-81 _.. 2Rev., £81,872,000 Exp., £80,939.000 1935-36 to 1939-40 £125 
\ —— 1940-41 
Key : ; 40-4 120 
\ = — £100,000,000 1941-42 to 1944-45 110 
\ 1946-47 . 150 
Revenue 
\ 1947. 
t Expenditure 48 132 
\ ee 


Mr. Hugh Dalton, Chancellor of the Exchequer, presented his third Budget to the 
House of Commons on April 15 and introduced its biggest surprise with the words: “ It 
is hardly to be believed, but the whole total of our exports to the United States at 
this time barely exceeds in value our own consumption of American tobacco. The 
thing has become fantastic, and must be stopped. It is quite clear that we are 
smoking much more as a nation than we can afford... . I now therefore propose to 
make a very steep increase in the tobacco duty... . The effect of this increase will 
be—I break the news brutally—that the price of a packet of twenty cigarettes will be 
raised from 2s. 4d. to 3s. 4d. and the price of the kinds of pipe tobacco smoked by 


he-men will go up by Is. 2d. an ounce.’ Other changes included an increase in the 
earned income relief from one-eighth to one-sixth, with maximum. allowance of tax 
on £250 instead of £150; an increase in the allowance for each child from £50 to £60; 
stamp duties doubled on stocks and shares, leases and mortgages; and legacy and 
succession duties doubled, except on bequests to charities, with some exemptions 
and modifications. The tables reproduced on this page—based mainly on figures given 
in ‘* Whitaker's Almanack, 1947 '’—reflect the changes in the national budget over the 
last sixty-seven years; the steady rise in price of cigarettes from 1913 onwards; and 
income-tax exemption limits over the last decade. 
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EVENTS OF INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE: ITEMS FROM ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


WITH THE CRANE M0Z JI, IN THE BACKGROUND, DUTCH EXPERTS MAKING WILLOW 


MATS TO SINK IN BETWEEN THE WALLS OF THE BREACH IN THE BANK OF THE TRENT, 


On April 8 Dr. Johannes Ringers, a Dutch hydraulic engineer, arrived from Holland to advise on 
the best method of stopping the breach in the bank of the River Trent at Morton, near Gains- 





AFTER BEING TOWED BY THREE TUGS FROM HULL: THE DUTCH PONTOON CRANE, MUZ JI1., AT borough, where the work of sealing had been hampered by high tides. On April 15 Muz //., the 
MORTON, NEAR GAINSBOROUGH, WHERE IT HAS BEEN HELPING TO SEAL THE TRENT GAP. great Dutch pontoon crane that had been called in to help, started work, the day after its arrival. 
It took ten hours for it to be towed from Victoria Dock, Hull. 


ALONGSIDE AN ILLEGAL IMMIGRANT SHIP OFF THE COASTS OF PALESTINE, 


The scene above, typical of many of the Royal Navy’s duties in the Mediterranean, shows H.M.S. Rowena closing 
with a ship attempting to run Jewish illegal immigrants into Palestine. The white sprays are the ship’s hoses 
being played upon the more turbulent elements; the black smoke shows the attempt made by the immigrant ship 
to draw away; while the black spots (right) are missiles thrown by the Jews at H.M.S. Welfare, a sister- 





minesweeper which was standing by. 
THE END OF A DESPERATE BID TO REACH PALESTINE: 





A YOUNG POLISH 

JEW, WHO HAD JUMPED FROM THE IMMIGRANT SHIP IN AN ATTEMPT TO 

SWIM "TO SHORE, DRIVEN AT LAST To} MAKE USE, OF THE LIFEBELT THROWN 
TO HIM FROM A BRITISH NAVAL VESSEL. 






ROUND THE WORLD IN SEVENTY-NINE HOURS: THE END OF A _ RECORD FLIGHT, 
THE “REYNOLDS BOMBSHELL” ARRIVING AT LAGUARDIA FIELD, NEW YORK. 
On April 16 Mr. Milton Reynolds’s converted bomber, the “ Reynolds Bombshell,” completed at 


12.06 a.m. the round-the-world flight which it began at the same place on April 12. It had flown TO CELEBRATE THE CENTENARY OF SWISS RAILWAYS: Oo eE ‘ PUFFING 

20,020 miles in 78 hours 55 minutes and 56 seconds, beating by more than half a day the record set pa ER ge SpE : vl u Avs , A REPLICA F Bin a ; 

up in 1938 by Mr. Howard Hughes and his crew. Captain W. Odom was the pilot, Mr. T. C. Salles le 47, DED WITH CHILDREN DURING A DEMONSTRATION RUN, IN THE 
the flight engineer, and Mr. Reynolds, a Chicago pen-manufacturer, the navigator. COURSE OF A TOUR OF SWITZERLAND NOW BEING MADE. 
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THE DEMOLITION OF HELIGOLAND: AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH FROM NINE MILES’ DISTANCE AND 1500 FT. ALTITUDE, SHOWING THE SHORT, VIOLENT EXPLOSION OF NEARLY 
7ooo TONS OF HIGH EXPLOSIVE WHICH UTTERLY DESTROYED THE U-BOAT PENS AND UNDERGROUND INSTALLATIONS OF THE FORMER GERMAN STRONGHOLD. 


ee ia oi) re Oa cs OF Fee 
Pe Mabe. t Midas SOS ea 


THE GREAT CLOUD OF SMOKE, RED WITH DISINTEGRATED SANDSTONE, WHICH ROSE TO AN ESTIMATED HEIGHT OF 10,000 FT. SMALLER EXPLOSIONS OF BOMBS, SHELLS 
AND SMALL ARMS AMMUNITION COULD BE SEEN, AND HUGE LUMPS OF METAL, ROCK AND MASONRY WERE HURLED INTO THE AIR AND FELL BACK INTO THE SEA. 


HELIGOLAND DEMOLISHED : AN EXPLOSION WHICH RECALLED THE ATOM BOMBS OF BIKINI. 


bomber raid ended Heligoland’s participation in the war—Lieut.-Com. Mildred pressed estimated by sextant as 10,000 ft.; and thirty-three seconds later the cable-ship crew 
a button on board the cable-ship Lasso and detonated the estimated 6,700 tons of heard and felt the short and surprisingly muffled explosion. At 1.4 p.m. Admiral Sir 
high explosive which had been stacked in the U-boat pens and underground galleries Harold Walker sent this signal to the Admiralty: ‘‘ Heligoland demolition completed.’ 
of Heligoland (as illustrated in our last issue). Immediately a great cloud, red with Other pictures appear on pages 434-435 and 436, 


At 1 p.m. precisely on April 18—two years to the day after the R.A.F. thousand- | the island's sandstone, but white at the base, arose violently, rapidly mounting to a height 





H 


the preparations for the demolition of Heligoland, which had taken 
some months of labour by Germans under the supefvision of British experts and 
in which, among other explosives, 4000 torpedo-heads, about 9000 depth-charges, 
) grenades were used, were crowned in a short, muffled, but 
olent explosion which, it is believed, will end the history of Heligoland as a 


On April 1 


and more than 51,0 


i en 


3LIGOLAND DBMOLISHED: THE GREAT PALL OF SMOKE DRIFTING IN THE WIND, WI 


military and naval stronghold. The charges were detonated from the cable-ship 
H.M.S. Lasso, and the operation was controlled from the destroyer H.M.S. Dunkirk, 
from which Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir Sholto Douglas and other prominent British 
and some American naval officers witnessed the explosion. The big explosion was 
preceded by two smaller ones, whose purpose was to scare away from the island 





D, WITH (FOREGROUND) 


the thousands of birds who rest there on their migratory flights. The breeding 
season of the guillemots had not yet begun on the island. The main explosion 
was short and violent, but muffled in sound, perhaps because the greater part took 
place in the underground galleries, but (as shown tn our pictures on page 433), a 
great cloud of smoke, red with disintegrated sandstone, rose up immediately to 
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RIPPLE RINGS WHICH MARK 


a height estimated by sextant as 10,000 ft. 


THE FALL OF MASSES OF ROCK. 


In this cloud could be seen minor 


explosions, probably of bombs, shells and the like, and flung up with it great masses 
of metal, rock and masonry. The vibrations of the explosion which were recorded 
on a number of seismographs, took 100 seconds to travel the 700 kilometres befo: 


reaching the instrument at St. Maur, France. 


Other pictures on pages 433 and 434 








THE UPPER TOWN OF HELIGOLAND AFTER THE GREAT EXPLOSION. NEARLY ALL THE DAMAGE SHOWN WAS DONE TWO YEARS AGO BY THE R.AF., 


DEMOLITIONS BEING CONFINED 


THE FORMER STRONGHOLD OF GERMAN MIGHT SEEN ON THE 1947 ANNIVERSARY OF HITLER’S BIRTH: HELIGOLAND AFTER THE DEMOLITION OF APRIL 18. 


MAINLY TO THE HARBOUR AREA (RIGHT BACKGROUND). 





(CENTRE) THE 
TANGLED RUBBLE AND MUD WHICH IS ALL THAT REMAINS OF THE U-BOAT PENS, AND, FURTHER BACK, THE UTTERLY SHATTERED CLIFFS WHICH HELD THE CAVES. 


THE PRESENT 


NOTE THE STILL-STANDING CONTROL TOWER (RIGHT CENTRE). 


HELIGOLAND DEMOLISHED : ‘“‘ A COMPLETELY SUCCESSFUL OPERATION '’ WHICH MARKS THE END OF AN ERA. 


The day after the explosion to demolish the installations of Heligoland (April 19) 
a first reconnaissance of the results was made; and the next day—April 20, the 
anniversary of Hitler's birthday—a more detailed inspection was carried out. 
purpose of 
was fully achieved. 


The 
the explosions was strictly limited in intention; and this purpose 
The U-boat pens, which had stood up to the most violent 


| 
| 





aerial attack, are utterly destroyed. The tunnels and caves, too, are completely 
shattered and the cliffs at that part of the island are now a desolate scree. The 
upper town has, however, been little affected, and the control tower still stands 
and, it is reported, the radio transmitter in it is unaffected. The birds, too, 
have returned to the island. Other pictures appear on pages 433 and 434-435. 
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King Christian of Denmark 
died on April 20 after 
a fortnight’s illness. Born 
on September 26, 1870, 
he was the son of King 
Frederik VIII., whom he 
succeeded in 1912. On 
April 26, 1898, he married 
Princess Alexandrine of 
Mecklenburg, who survives 
him. King Christian was 
greatly beloved by his people, 
and when Denmark was over- 
run by the Germans in 1940, 
he became the symbol of 
Danish independence. He is 
succeeded by the elder of his 
two sons, Crown Prince 
Frederik, born on May 11, 
1899, who married Princess 
Ingrid of Sweden in 1935. 
They have three daughters, 
Princess Margrethe, born in 
1940; Princess Benedikte, 
born in 1944, and Princess 
Anne, born in August, 1946. 
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LORD INMAN. N ‘ sf EARL OF LISTOWEL. 

Appointed Lord Privy Seal in succession to \ \\ New Secretary of State for India and Burma. He 

Mr. A. Greenwood and becomes a member of the \ ; 7 . : \\ is forty and has been Postmaster-General since the 
Cabinet. He is fifty-four and has been chairman \\ g . ~ 4 : \\\ Labour Government was formed. Was a Labour 

of the B.B.C. since January 1947 ; an appointment \\ ; : ; m $i . \\ Whip in the House of Lords from 1940-44, when 
\ he has now resigned. Is chairman of Charing ‘- ; a Ne he became Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State 
| Cross Hospital. { \ for India, an office he held for about six months. 
, y \, é 
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MR. WILFRED PALING. a Cen LORD PAKENHAM. 


Appointed Postmaster-General in cucension to \ \) H.R.H. PRINCESS EEIZABETH: TY-FIRST BIRTHDAY PORTRAIT OF THE HEIR \ New Chenesties ¥, % Ducky ¢ hmasetey in 
Lord Listowel. He is sixty-four an as been | | presuMPTIVE TO 3 TIS N * : /EREIGNTY : : succession to Mr. J. B. Hynd. e is forty-one 
Minister of Pencions since 1945, and before thet, PRE UM v1 THE BRITISH THRONE AND THE SOVEREIG? TY OF THE BRITISH F MPIRF, and has been Under-Secretary of State for War 
for four years Parliamentary Secretary to the \ | Princess Elizabeth celebrated her twenty-first birthday in South Africa on April 21. She attended since 1946, and before that was a Lord-in- Waiting. 


same Ministry. Has been Labour Member for the \ many functions held in her honour in Ca Town and broadcast a world-wide message tc the He was created a peer in 1945. Was personal 
Wentworth Division of Yorkshire since 1933. youth of the Empire. The South African Government’s birthday present was twenty-one perfectly ‘ assistant to Lord Beveridge 1941-44. 
matched diamonds, for assembly as a necklace. In London the bells of Westminster Abbey and Ba, ; = , 
St. Paul’s were pealed in honour of the coming of age of the heir presumptive to the throne. } 
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ERHARD MILCH. ; | Ei coamnaneneaeeaeicnnnlenicedsaseineanian — ~_ . “ PROFESSOR KARIN KOCK. 
Pormer Inepecter-Conerel of the Gorman ir Foros. " DR. TISO, FORMER PRESIDENT OF SLOVAKIA, EXECUTED FOR COLLABORATION The sot Suet ran to yeech Cobinet 
ntenced to life impri e y : rt \ \ . a er 22492 stead colle : ecently appointe inister without Portfolio, 
at Nuremberg on April 17. He is fifty-four and will WITH THE NAZIS: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING THE TRIAL. nn adetaed they Mian Piasamamaans con caememai 
serve his sentence at Bebdorf Prison, Franconia, Tiso, former President of the German puppet State of Slovakia, was executed on and financial questions on many occasions. Is fifty-five 
Bavaria. He was found guilty of deporting slave April 18 for collaboration with the Nazis. Sentence was passed on him at Bratislava on | and has been Professor of Economics at Stockholm 
labour, using prisoners for military operations and | April 15 at the end of a trial which had lasted five months. Though convicted and University since 1938. Was a member of the Com- 
responsibility for the murder of prisoners, but not \ hanged for treason, he was given the full rites normally accorded to a Catholic priest. | mittee for Post-War Reconstruction. She has done 
guilty of responsibility for medical experiments. yy There were no disturbances when the sentence was carried out. much work for women’s organisations in Sweden. 
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THE LARGE-WHITE PEST. 


and continuous war is being waged between the farmer and the insect 

enemies that lay siege to his crops. The chief weapon of the insects is their enormous 
fecundity. Against it the farmer matches the armour forged by scientific research. His 
ammunition ranges from powerful insecticides such as D.D.T. to the use of other insects 
known to be predators or parasites of the pests which invade his fields. But although 
the farmer can now take counter-measures against most of the harmful insects which 
threaten his harvest, there are still a few which manage to outwit him. These include 
one of our commonest insects, the Large-White butterfly. The merest acquaintance with 
the cabbage and its many relatives brings an almost certain introduction to the large, 
black and ycllow, nauscous-smelling caterpillars of this butterfly. So great are their ravages 
in some seasons that a whole field of cabbages 
to the farmer for the outlay of much time, 

What can the farmer do against this pest? Very little, 
arising usually out of heavy migrations of the butterfly from the 
anticipate these invasions, the farmer cannot prepare for them. 
Well may he bemoan his ill-fortune, for he is faced with a 
situation beyond his control. But if he is a little more than 
a farmer, something of a field naturalist too, he finds consolation 
in the sure knowledge that a small but tremendously powerful 
army of insect friends will have come to his aid. For the 
invaders do not get it all their own way. A minute wasp-like in- 
sect, black in colour and no more than a mere quarter of an inch in 
length, is spreading destruction among the hordes of caterpillars. 

How does this diminutive wasp, Apanteles glomeratus, go to 
work? By way of introduction, let it be said that Apanteles 
glomeratus is a member of a vast family of insects known 
popularly as parasitic wasps. It belongs to the order Hymen- 
optera, and has among its relatives the ants, bees and other 
wasps. But it differs from these more familiar creatures in its 
reproductive habits. Ants feed their brood on a great variety 
of substances, ranging from small insects to the secretions of 
plant lice or aphids; bees collect nectar and pollen for their 
offspring ; wasps prey on other insects, taking back to their 
nests great numbers of harmful flies and caterpillars. But 
Apanteles does none of these things. Instead, it provides for 
the food supply of its young by a method which, judged by 
human standards, has all the refinements of a surgical operation. 

At a time when the caterpillars of the Large-White butterfly 
are hatching from the eggs, the female Apanteles is flitting from 
cabbage to cabbage in search of them. Having found a batch 
of first-stage larva—that is, minute caterpillars just out of the 
egg and not yet having moulted—she selects the one necessary 
for her purpose. At the end of her body is a short, sting-like 
structure or ovipositor: anatomically it is the same organ 
as the defensive sting of the bee or wasp. 

With remarkable precision, the Apamnteles pierces with her 
ovipositor the minute larva and proceeds to lay within its inert 
body from twelve to 150 eggs. Strange as it may seem, the 
host-caterpillar remains quiet under these circumstances as 
though temporarily paralysed by some powerful drug. But 
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may be stripped to the stalks, a sorry reward 
trouble and patience. 

for the outbreaks are sporadic, 
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FICTION OF ‘lt HE WEEK. 


T used to be said that “ character is destiny,” but we rely on the social order; it is 
on society that we make our claims and pass our moral judgments, while the individual 

is exonerated as morally helpless—a puppet for whose sins and failures “‘ they ” are to blame. 
I rather doubt if this view, however sound up to a point, is good for the character, or for the 
arts that deal in character. But since the novel cannot get away from moral judgments, a 
social theme is now its best bet. For then the spirit of the age will require and echo them. 
“The Street,’’ by Ann Petry (Michael Joseph; 10s. 6d.), owes a great deal to this 
advantage. It is a study of life in Harlem. The social pressure is cruel; the writer, a 
coloured woman, journalist and social worker, knows all about it. And all she knows is 
compressed into the struggle of Lutie Johnson for a decent home. The Johnsons’ marriage 
broke up in the usual way ; the husband could not get work, so Lutie had to go out and 
earn, and Jim, alone with nothing to do, took another woman. But Lutie is young and 
fierce, determined to reach the light ; she has a child, and the white folks, the oppressors, 
shall not destroy him or make a slave of him. Already she has fought her way up from 
domestic service to a clerk’s job; the next thing is to get the 
boy away from Pop and his women, to a flat of their own. 
And so they move into the Street. And that is final. Lutie 
may be chaste, hard-working, devoted to her son, but she has 
no chance, and little Bub has no chance. Where that enormous 
woman with the snake’s eyes sits at a window, where that 
gaunt cellar-crazy demon is superintendent, all hopes are vain. 
Lutie feels it right away—but what can she do? Anywhere 
else, the stairs would be just as filthy, the rooms would smell, 
evil and violence would lurk in some form or other, and Bub, 
when hé came out of school, would be ail alone with them. 
That is how the coloured poor have to live. Cf course, for Lutie, 
if she chooses, there is always ‘‘ a nice white gentleman. is 
The social problem, the unfamiliar world—these go a long 
way. But “ The Street ’’ is not merely grim and well-informed. 
It is an admirable piece of work, tense, compact, yet with 
surprising episodes woven into the main theme ; it has all the 
virtues of craftsmanship. And though I do not think it has 
more, the Zeitgeist may well salute it as a triumph in its own kind. 
“Our Dreaming Done,’’ by Ruby Ferguson (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; ros. 6d.), is in complete contrast. Here the issues 
are romantic, personal; I will not say the book is muddled on 
that account, but it starts one thinking of the decay in this type 
of fiction. The subject is, or should be, character in growth. 
Joanna has begun life as a self-worshipper ; she is the Great 
Joanna—wonderful Jon—who simply cannot believe that other 
people want, enjoy, exist half as much. When a situation 
becomes unpleasant, she just walks out of it : no unpleasantness 
for wonderful Jon. Yet she has so much life and charm that her 
self-idolatry is almost an added grace. And as the daughter of 
Madame Anny Bisset, a singer of European fame, she has had 
the world to play with. Then the Germans occupy Paris. But 
Madame Anny and her daughter “ get by.’”” For Madame Anny 
has friends at court — art is international — and though 
Joanna does feel certain prickings of conscience, it would 
be worse to go hungry. But that is only the prelude ; 


























soon afterwards it regains its normal activity and begins RESULTING IN CATERPILLARS WHICH MAY STRIP THE wonderful Jon has yet to betray a friend. The betrayal 
to feed greedily upon its food-plant. FOLIAGE OF GREEN VEGETABLES IN THE KITCHEN starts in panic, but it goes on for weeks and months, 
Meanwhile, the eggs of the wasp have hatched into grubs— GARDEN: AN EGG-CLUSTER OF THE LARGE - WHITE while the Great Joanna is bleeding inwardly. At this stage 


so small, indeed, that they could not be seen by the naked eye. BUTTERFLY ON THE 
Bathed in the very fiuid which is their nutriment, they grow 
rapidly. But although they live and feed often in great numbers 
within the body of their host, they seem able, in response to 
chemical and physical stimuli, to avoid its vital organs. 


Outwardly, there is nothing in the cater- 
pillar’s behaviour to indicate that its body 
has become a cradle for the parasitic brood 
of the Apanteles. True, the presence of the 


parasites seems to have an effect upon its 
appetite, for it attacks the cabbage with an 
even greater ardour than its fellows. 

When the caterpillars of the Large - White 
butterfly are fully fed, they leave their food-plant 
and wander away, often long distances, in search 
of a suitable place in which to turn to a chrysalis. 
A favourite site is the coping of a low wall, and 
it is here that their pup# may often be found in 
great numbers. The parasitised caterpillars make 
the journey along with their more fortunate 
fellows. The caterpillar with a burden of parasites 
does not crawl so far as its healthy companions. 
Overcome by fatigue, it pauses on its journey and 
succumbs to a dull lethargy from which it never 
recovers. At this time the caterpillar has a 
curious bloated appearance, but quite soon now 
its body will undergo the catastrophic upheaval 
which brings about its final destruction. 


The Apanteles larve are now full - grown 
and are ready to enter the next phase of their 
life-cycle. They need to pass through a pupal 
stage. But this change cannot take place 
within the body of the host-caterpillar. And 
so they force their way through its tightly- 


stretched skin. Once they have worked them- 
selves free cach begins to spin a small silken 


UNDERSIDE 


The eggs of the Large-White butterfly are laid on the undersides of to 

cabbage leaves, in clusters, and the young caterpillars which emerge 

from them are equally inconspicuous. 

become correspondingly more destructive, they are more readily 
seen and dealt with. 





LARGE-WHITE BUTTERFLY ; 
(Photographs by Harold Bastin.) 


cocoon, These cocoons, bright sulphur-yellow ONE OF OUR COMMONEST INSECTS AND 
in colour, tend to be heaped, rather irregu- HAS LITTLE PROTECTION: THE 
larly, along each side of the caterpillar. ON KNAPWEED. 


They form conspicuous clusters which readily 
catch the eye. Sometimes they occur in enormous numbers on walls and fences bordering 
cabbage-plots where there has been a heavy infestation of the Large-White butterfly. 

The host-caterpillar is now shrunken and weakened almost past recognition. At most 
a few days must pass before it dies and drops to the ground, 

The delicate Apanteles grubs pass through the winter in their cocoons. Changes in the 
weather, no matter how sharp or sudden, do not affect them, In fact, the evidence seems 
to suggest that exposure to climatic extremes, especially to sharp frosts, are necessary 
for their development. Early in the following summer, at a time when the first broods 
of caterpillars of the Large-White butterfly are appearing in the cabbage-patches, the 
Apanteles wasps emerge from their cocoons and begin to seek out their victims. 

Such, briefly, is the life-history of Apanteles glomeratus, one of the farmer’s best friends. 
The other species of Apanteles, of which about 100 occur in this country, have a similar 
life-history, though sometimes there may be small modifications. For instance, many of 
them, like glomeratus, are gregarious—that is, a large number of parasites develops in a 
single host, all from eggs laid by a single female ; but there are others in which the female 
lays only one egg in each caterpillar. GILBERT NIXON. 


parachute 
away again—but 


Earl of Luscay descends by 
make her his countess. Jon has got 
with the arrow still in her breast. 

However, the story is told backwards. We see her first as 
the Perfec' Widow, meeting her Deronda at a wayside inn ; and 
if it were not so, half the book would be anti- 
climax. The writer has a George Eliot theme, 
but no real grasp on it; she cannot cope with 
wonderful Jon, inflict a logical penance or 
anatomise a change of heart. So the narrative 
is all in pieces. There is a great deal about 
Joanna, Countess of Luscay, and her in-laws; 
and about the Deronda of the scene, a young 
artist with bitter memories. And it is all highly 
readable. In two places it is even thrilling : 
when we come to the young Joanna and her fall, 
and when a strange chance threatens to fix her in 
the mausoleum of Luscay widowhood. That 
would be a penance, certainly ; but it ends in 
nothing, and really ought not to be there. 

Of “The Passion Left Behind,’’ by Lewis 
Masefield (Faber ; 8s. 6d.), it is peculiarly hard 
to write. John Masefield’s son was killed in the 
war, and this book, even without the touching 
preface, would show how much we have lost in 
him. But the tale itself has only promise. It is 
an experiment, a sketch, not a finished work ; 
and the tone of mind is far more valuable than 
the achievement. Here again the issues are 
personal, the theme is character in growth—but 
what a different kind of growth. There is no 
romance, and the fall and rise that do occur are 
quite unsensational. Alex Durness works for a 
publisher at three pounds a week. He has 
resolved to educate himself, and do something 
useful. And he despises Edward, his fellow- 
worker, who only wants to get on in life. But 
when it turns out that the despised Edward has 
got on, and will get on, he almost throws up the 
sponge. There is a happy ending when he comes 
to realise his own limitations, and not to mind them. It may sound flat; it is even 
flatter, for the young men and their friends are described and analysed—never really 
brought on the stage. The manner, to me, suggested Gissing with the grimness left out. 
But what attracts one is the mind, calm, sincere, original, and generous without a: grain 
of sentimentality. This sobriety of vision is very rare, and it may be thought the author 
has allowed too much of it to his characters. 

“The House in Gowderdale,’’ by Theo Lang (Macdonald ; 8s. 6d.), is a naive thriller, 
innocent of fair play. Though Martin used to love his home in the Lake District, he does 
not want to go back; for his parents died there in tragic circumstances. However, his 
American bride would like to see it, and, of course, they go after all. Corpses, scenery 
and local humours fill up the story. The author scorns no device to keep us on edge. 
He shows his hand and thcn conceals it ; he throws out hints—‘‘ They little knew 
and so forth. And Margaret, éertainly, has every reason to repent her interest in 
Gowderdale, with its sullen farm hands, its mysterious hikers and its Delft jugs. 
Yet, after all, the excitement is only moderate. But there is a charm in so complete 
a lack of sophistication. Jouy, 


OF A CABBAGE LEAF. of her remorse, the 


As they grow larger, and 


THE FARMER 
SEEN FEEDING 


A PEST AGAINST WHICH 
HERE 
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LAND, SEA AND AIR NEWS: 
HOME EVENTS RECORDED IN PICTURES. 





A LONDON “ FLOOD” SCENE: WATER GUSHING FROM A BURST WATER-MAIN IN OXFORD 
STREET ON APRIL 20—NEARBY BUILDINGS WERE FLOODED AS THE FORCE OF THE JET 
SMASHED WINDOWS ON ALL FLOORS. 





DOVER HOUSE, WHERI 4 
TIME-BOMB WAS FOUND ON 
APRIL I6 — PERHAPS AN 
ATTEMPTED REPRISAL FOR THE 
EXECUTION OF DOV GRUNER, 
On April 16 a home-made time- 
bomb was discovered in Dover 
House, Whitehall, which is part 
of the Colonial Office, and it was 
thought by the authorities that it 
“had been made and placed there 
by sympathisers with the Jewish 
terrorists in Palestine as a reprisal 
for the decision to execute Dov 
Gruner. The bomb consisted of 
twenty-four sticks of explosive 
and a watch, set as a time-fuse 
which had failed to operate. 





The 85,000-ton liner Queen Elizabeth 
ran aground on the Brambles, near 
the entrance to Southampton 
Water, on April 14 when returning 
from a voyage to New York. The 
efforts of seven tugs to refloat her 
were umsuccessful and, on the 
following day, after the vessel had 
been lightened by pumping out 
fuel oil, removing a quantity of 
the baggage, and putting some of 
the passengers ashore, fifteen tugs 
were employed to move the giant 
vessel. The Queen Elizabeth was 
refloated at 8.40 p.m. on April 15 
and, after being delayed by fog, 
berthed in Ocean Dock, Southamp- 
ton, on the night of April 16. In an 
interview Captain . M. Ford, 
master of the liner, stated: “I 
would say that these deep-draught 
ships, when they are swinging, are 
liable to ‘ smell’ the bottom, which 
detracts from the swing. In cal- 
culating the swing into the channel 
you have to keep headway on the 
ship to make your turn, and on . 

this occasion —_ -— did not THE QUEEN ELIZABETH REFLOATED AFTER BEING AGROUND =: .HE BRAMBLES FOR 
respond, even with the action 0 OVER TWENTY-FOUR HOURS: A VIEW OF THE 85,000-TON LINER SURROUNDED BY THE 


the propellers to assist. There was 
no mechanical fault.” FIFTEEN TUGS WHICH SUCCESSFULLY MOVED HER INTO DEEP WATER. 























CATCH WHICH 
THE BLADES OF THE TELESCOPIC AIRSCREW, 


SPEED OF AIRCRAFT: SIGNOR ISACCO DEMONSTRATING THE RELEASE 


4 DEVICE WHICH MAY REPLACE THE ORTHODOX PARACHUTE OR REDUCE THE LANDING 
INVENTOR, SIGNOR VITTORIO ISACCO (LEFT), AT A DEMONSTRATION. FREES 


aircraft constructed so that it could be jettisoned in an emergency and float to earth supported by tre 
i He also believes that the telescopic airscrew could be used to reduce 


THE TELESCOPIC AIRSCREW WITH ITS 
On April 15 Signor Vittorio Isacco demonstrated his invention—a telescopic airscrew—at Boreham 


airfield, near Chelmsford. The demonstrations were carried out on the ground, but it is hoped that revolving blades of the rotor. ! duce 
flight tests may be made in a few weeks’ time. The inventor foresees a number of applications the landing-speed ot aircraft. Two different sizes of blades were demonstrated at Boreham airfield, 
for his device; it could be used in place of the orthodox parachute or attached to the cabin of an one extending to 18 ft. and the other to 30 ft., mounted on a moving: van. 
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THE TEXAS CITY DISASTER: AN EXPLOSION; AND DOCKSIDE SCENES. 
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AFTER ONE OF THE MOST DISASTROUS EXPLOSIONS IN AMERICAN HISTORY: THE DOCK 
AREA AT TEXAS CITY, WITH BODIES AND WRECKED CARS IN THE FOREGROUND, 


FOR COMPARISON WITH THE HELIGOLAND EXPLOSION, ILLUSTRATED ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE: 


SMOKE FROM THE FIRST EXPLOSION AT TEXAS CITY PHOTOGRAPHED FROM GALVESTON BAY. 
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CARS AND (LEFT) A BOAT BLOWN FROM THE HARBOUR IN THE 
THE BURNING RUINS OF THE MONSANTO CHEMICAL PLANT. 
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EVIDENCE OF THE FORCE OF THE EXPLOSION: A STEEL BARGE, LOADED WITH OIL-BARRELS, 
LIFTED OUT OF THE WATER AND CARRIED SOME 300 FT. INLAND. 


SHOWING WRECKED 
FOREGROUND: 
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A PILE OF TWISTED METAL THAT ONCE FORMED PART OF THE FRENCH SHIP @RANDOAMP 
WHICH THE FIRST EXPLOSION TOOK PLACE. 


SCENE AT THE CITY 
LEG SET BY A DOCTOR. IN 


EMERGENCY FIRST-AID STATION: A 
INJURED MAN HAVING A BROKEN 


INTO AN 
SHOWING AN 


TRANSFORMED 
AUDITORIUM, 


swept by fire fed by the many oil storage-tanks in the vicinity. Rescue-parties raced 


On April 16 one of the most disastrous explosions in American history occurred at 
to the strickeh city, one-third of which has been destroyed. On the following day 


Texas City, a port en the Gulf of Mexico. Fire broke out aboard a French ship, 


the Grandcamp, while she was loading ammonium nitrate and before the ship could 
be towed into the bay there was a tremendous explosion aboard. This was followed 
by a series of explosions at the Monsanto Chemical Plant, and the dock area was 


further explosions occurred on board the freighter High Flyer, which hampered the work 
of extricating the dead and injured from the ruins. On April 20 it was reported 
that the fires were under control. Other photographs appear on the opposite page. 
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THE TEXAS CITY DISASTER: FIRES WHICH FOLLOWED THE EXPLOSIONS. 
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STATED BY A FORMER WAR CORRESPONDENT TO RESEMBLE WAR-BOMBED PLOESTI AS SEEN FROM THE AIR: A VIEW OF THE BURNING WRECKAGE AFTER A SERIES OF EXPLOSIONS 
AT TEXAS CITY, NEAR GALVESTON, ON THE GULF OF MEXICO, HAD DESTROYED ONE-THIRD OF THE TOWN. 


sf 


A DISASTER IN WHICH HUNDREDS PERISHED: RESCUE-WORKERS IN THE DEVASTATED AND BURNING DOCK AREA AT TEXAS CITY AFTER THE FRENCH SHIP GRANDCAMP 
HAD BLOWN UP, FOLLOWED BY A SERIES OF EXPLOSIONS AT THE MONSANTO CHEMICAL PLANT, WHICH WAS COMPLETELY DESTROYED. 


The disastrous explosions at Texas City on April 16, described on the opposite page, war-bombed Ploesti after the American, air attack on the oil-wells, and said that 
were reported by the State Department of Public Safety on April 19 to have he had never seen such destruction except at Nagasaki. The King has sent the 
caused 377 known deaths; later the American Red Cross estimated the dead at following message to President Truman: ‘ The Queen and I have learnt with 
between 400 and 700. The explosions were followed by fires which hampered | deep sorrow of the catastrophe which has overwhelmed Texas City. May I express 
the rescue-parties and spread to the oil-storage tanks at the port. A_ former through you, Mr. President, the horror which this tragic disaster has evoked 
war correspondent who flew over the devastated city likened the scene to that of in my people, and their wholehearted sympathy towards all those affected.’’ 





PRIMITIVE ART OF PROBLEMATIC AGE: 
NORTH NIGERIAN HEADS NOW AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


By Mr. BERNARD FAGG. 


(An officer of the Nigerian Administrative Service and recently the 
Nigerian Government’s delegate to the Prehistory Congress at Nairobi.) 


FRICAN plastic art to-day finds its most vigorous 
expression in West Central Africa, in the Niger 

and Congo basins. The commonest medium is wood, 
which is, unfortunately, less permanent than pottery, 
ivory and metal. The evidence so far 
available on prehistoric and medizval ”’ 
art from these regions is confined to objects 
ivory, modelled in 


“ 


carved from stone or 
clay or cast in bronze (more rarely, brass, 
tin, copper and iron were used). If modern 
analogies are a fair indication, there must 
have been widespread traditions of wood- 
carving in the past, of which no traces have 
yet been found. Pottery remains have, 
however, been found in some abundance. 
Mining operations have revealed the exist- 
ence of an early cultural group in the Central 
Plateau tin-fields of Nigeria. Pottery works 
of outstanding merit have been discovered, 
three of which are on temporary exhibition 
at the British Museum. Of these the most 
remarkable is a human head which was 
found near Jemaa, in the foothills of the 
Plateau escarpment (collected by Mr. F. H. 
Townend, a mining engineer; Figs. 3, 8 
and 9). Full of life and vigour, this beau- 
tiful head may well have been part of a 
statue, though unfortunately there is now 
no hope of finding fragments or other 
associated evidence as the mine has long 
since been abandoned and is flooded to the 
surface. Found by an African workman 
in the tin-bearing gravels at the base of 
some 25 ft. of alluvial deposits, it suffered 
exposure for over a year as a scarecrow on 


a farm. Its survival in such good condition 





FIG. 2. ONE OF 
OF POTTERY HEADS 

NORTHERN NIGERIA: NOW 
AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
PERHAPS COLOBUS TYPE, 
NOK GRAVELS. (ABOUT 4 INS. 


A UNIQUE SERIES 
FOUND IN 
EXHIBITED 
A MONKEY, 
FROM THE 
HIGH.) 


is proof of great skill in manufacture. 
Unusual features of this head, which 
is slightly less than natural size, are 
the perforation of the eyes, mouth 
and ears, the disc on the forehead 
(probably a tribal mark) and the 
hair style, with tresses falling away 
in three cascades from the crown. 
It bears an undoubted stylistic 
resemblance to the series of figurines 
from Nok, about twenty-five miles 
due west of Jemaa, which were first 
discovered by Lieut.-Colonel J. Dent 
Young, of Nigerian Alluvials, Ltd. 

The human head from Nok 
(Figs. 6 and 7), which is much 
smaller than the Jemaa specimen and 


: ; FIG. 4. 
more formalised, shows a delicacy ‘ 





A POTTERY 
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hair-dress (or perhaps head- 
dress), this head has probably 
been broken from a complete 
figure, possibly a sitting figure. 
The monkey’s head (Fig. 2), 


another outstanding work, 
similarly shows great skill 
and attention to  physio- 


It bears some 
the Colobus 
notably in the 


logical detail. 
resemblance to 
monkey, 
presence of a pronounced reff. 
Search in the Nok Valley deposits (Fig. 1), by 
myself and others, has yielded, in addition to great 
quantities of domestic pottery, a large 


number of 





FIG. I. WHERE THE NORTH NIGERIAN POTTERY HEADS 
AND FIGURINES WERE FOUND: TIN-WORKINGS AT NOK. 
THE WORKMAN WITH A PICK (CENTRE FOREGROUND) Is 


** TIN-WASH,” THE LEVEL AT WHICH MOST 01 


THE DISCOVERIES WERE MADE, 


AT THE 


fragments of finely-made figurines, and there is every 
reason to think that much more is yet to be found as 
mining operations progress. There is evidence that 
some of the figures were made in a standing posture, 
others sitting. Several small human heads have been 
recovered, some with grotesque features. One frag- 
ment of a large pot shows that it must originally have 
been girdled by a frieze of some twenty-five identical 
heads. Fragments of female figures show bangles 
around the neck and elaborate ornaments and strings 
of beads around the loins, with a bell hanging at the 
side—this has a modern parallel in a tribe living forty 
to fifty miles from Nok. Part of a human figure 
shows a hand clasping a hafted stone axe, stylistic 
corroboration for the presence of polished stone axes 
found associated in the same geological horizon. 
Among the animals depicted are monkeys, snakes, 
a lizard, and a horned animal, probably a cow. Even 
a large fruit-shaped object somewhat like a pawpaw 
has been found. The material in all cases is a well- 
fired clay burnt to a light tan colour, sometimes 
with black patches, indicating that the pottery was 


TYPICAL FIG. 5. 
POTTERY 


WATER-CARRIER 
OF THE CERAMICS NOW MADE IN NOK VILLAGE. 








ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF MODERN TSAFI 
FROM NOK, IN NORTHERN NIGERIA: —_ 
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‘‘ pile-fired.” The gritty ingredients are crushed 
granite fragments. 

The dating of this and other excavated material 
from West Africa is a matter of great difficulty at 
present, partly because there has been so little ex- 
cavation there by modern archeological field methods, 
and still more because of the lack of any adequate 
correlation of established geological sequences which 
would provide a “‘ frame of reference ’’”’ such as archzx- 
ologists have usually found essential for dating their 


finds in other parts of the world. Even rough 
estimates are often impossible: for example, the 


famous bronze and terracotta heads of Ifé, in the 
Yoruba country of Southern Nigeria, mainly dug up 
in the course of building operations, have been 
variously dated from 1500 B.C. to 1500 A.D., 
and though there is a strong bias towards the 
later date, only systematic excavation can 
verify our guesses. It is hoped that, in time, 
comparative geology will establish a sequence 
of dateable climatic phases in West Africa as 
it has done in other parts of Africa, notably 
in Kenya and Uganda. In the present case 
of the Plateau pottery, it has been suggested 
by competent authorities of the, Geological 
Survey in Nigeria that the alluvial gravel-bed 
in which the material was found may date 
from the first millennium B.C., when the 
rainfall was very much greater than at present : 
but it would be extremely rash to assign such 
an age to the pottery, even though most of it 
was found at a depth of some 25 ft. in the 
gravel; this might well be accounted for by 
solifluxion. Indeed, geologists look to the 
archeologists to help them in the dating of 
these deposits. All that can be said from the 
internal evidence of the pottery is that the 
makers were at a predominantly Neolithic 
stage of culture (survivals of which still linger 
on in parts of West Africa), but had probably 
learnt some use of metals. However, in view 
of their lack of relation to existing cultures, 
it may not be too rash to suggest that these 
pieces are some hundreds of years old. 
Similar pottery finds in apparently similar 
deposits have also been made at another mine 
in Jemaa (by Mr. R. D. Macleod, of Gold and 


REMARKABLE OF 
HEADS: A 


FIG. 3. THE MOST 
THE NORTH NIGERIAN 
BACK VIEW OF THE POTTERY HEAD 
FOUND IN TIN-GRAVELS AT JEMAA. 
PROFILE AND FULL-FACE VIEWS ARE 
SHOWN IN FIGS. 8 AND 9 ON THE 
OPPOSITE PAGE, (About 8} ins. high.) 


Base Metals, Ltd.), and at Makafo (by 
members of the staff of Kaduna Syn- 
dicate, Ltd.), where iron and stone 
axes of identical form have been 
found associated. No doubt inten- 
Sive examination of other areas will 
reveal yet further examples. 

Modern tribes in the same area 
(e.g., the Jaba) and elsewhere (e.z., 
until recently the Dakarkari of Sokoto 
Province, far to the North-West) 
make, and use ceremonially, pottery 
figurines with some points of 
similarity to the Nok material. 
Artistically they may well prove to 
be a degenerate survival of the 
same tradition. 





(Figs. 2, 7, and 8 are reproduced by 
courtesy of the British Museum ; Figs. 1, 
3, 4, 5, 6, and 9 are by the author.) 


and refinement of modelling sugges- 
tive of considerable sophistication. 
Bearded, and wearing an elaborate 


INTERESIING AS BEING UNRELATED TO THE THE KNOB OR BRAMBLE DECORATION 1S NOT 
PRESENT DISCOVERIES AND SO TENDING TO EXCLUSIVE TO THE NOK DISTRICT, BUT IS HIGHLY 
CONFIRM THEIR ANTIQUITY. CHARACTERISTIC OF IT, 
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A RIDDLE OF WEST AFRICAN NEOLITHIC 
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CULTURE: NIGERIAN HEADS. 

















FIGS. 6 and 7. BELONGING TO A NEOLITHIC CULTURE, BUT OF PROBLEMATIC DATE: TWO VIEWS OF A NORTH NIGERIAN POTTERY HEAD, NOW EXHIBITED AT THE BRITISH ; 
MUSEUM. OF GREAT DELICACY AND EVEN SUGGESTING THE SOPHISTICATION OF THE FAMOUS HEAD OF NEFERTITI. (About 6} ins. high.) 4 




















\ 


M FIGS. 8 and 9. THE LIVELY AND VIGOROUS JEMAA HEAD, PROFILE AND FULL-FACE : THE MOST REMARKABLE OF THE POTTERY FIGURES FOUND IN NORTH NIGERIA / 
(SEE ALSO FIG. 3). LIKE FIGS. 2, 3, 6 AND 7, OF TAN CLAY, “‘ PILE-FIRED’’ AND CONTAINING GRANITE CHIPS, WHICH SHOW AS LIGHT FLECKS. (About 8% ins. high.) \ 
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The three remarkable and important pottery heads (from the Bauchi Plateau of 
North Nigeria) of which we give several views on this and the opposite page 
(Figs. 2, 3, 6, 7, 8 and 9), are now on loan exhibition to the British Museum. 
Of the greatest artistic interest, they are all obviously of the same culture, being 
of an unusual light tan clay containing bright flecks of granite and have a great 


stylistic similarity, especially in the treatment of the eyes. Owing to the many factors, 
given in the article on the opposite page, it is impossible to date them with any 
accuracy. All that can be said is that they appear to belong to a Neolithic 
culture, which may, however, be relatively modern and yet have a power and 
sophistication which, in one case at least (Figs. 6 and 7), suggest Egyptian plastic art. 
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=} “ORIENTAL RUGS” FOR THE 
WITH 3600 STITCHES TO THE 
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\ A LUXURIOUS DOLL’S DRAWING-ROOM, CARPETED WITH THE 
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CONGAINING ABOUT 122,500 STITCHES IN PETIT POINT, 
“ SHIRAZ RUG” FIT TO GRACE THE MOST ELEGANT 
OF DOLLS’ MANSIONS, 


THE exquisite “‘ Oriental rugs” in miniature which 
we illustrate on these pages—one in facsimile size, 

with a detail enlarged four times actual size—have been 

produced by Mrs. F. G. Rogers as furnishings for a doll’s | 


house, made by herself and her husband, a room of which | 


A DETAILED SECTION OF THE “ ORIENTAL RUG” SHOWN ABOVE, , ‘\ «a “ PERSIAN CARPET” FOR THE DOLL’s 
A SQUARE INCH TAKEN FROM THE LEFT-HAND CORNER, ENLARGED | * MOUSE: IN THE KATABAGH STYLE, WITH 
ABOUT FOUR TIMES TO SHOW THE FINENESS OF EXECUTION. _: \ 2500 STITCHES TO THE SQUARE INCH. 
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DOLL’S HOUSE: MIRACLES OF FINE BEAUTY AND EXACT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
SQUARE INCH: PERSIAN AND TURKISH CARPETS IN THE FINEST PETIT POINT. 
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“ ORIENTAL RUGS "' SHOWN ON THESE PAGES, ELEGANTLY FURNISHED IN SCALE IN EVERY DETAIL AND COMMANDING A FLOODLIT VIEW OF LAKE AND MOUNTAIN. 4, 
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MRS. F. G. ROGERS, THE CREATOR OF THE EX- 
QUISITE DOLL’S HOUSE CARPETS SHOWN ON THESE 
PAGES, WORKING AT THE PETIT POINT FRAME. 
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DOLL’S 
INCH, 


HOUSE “ CARPETS ”’ 
PETIT POINT 
WORKED ON 


OF THE MOST EXQUISITE 
‘** ORIENTAL RUGS,” 
FRAMES BY MRS, 


WORKMANSHIP: CONTAINING ABOUT 2500 STITCHES TO THE’ SQUARE 
(LEFT) EITHER SHIRAZ OR SHIRVAN TYPE, (RIGHT) IN THE MODERN TURKEY STYLE: 
F. G. ROGERS, THE FINEST WORK BEING DONE WITH A MAGNIFYING GLASS, 


ROM COM ee SUuaenN ena eoaaannnn cunauenenanenennnny ends 


we illustrate above. ‘‘ The rugs are made,” she writes, ‘‘ on the very finest canvas, 
stitched tightly over a frame and worked in fine wool with petit point—canvases 
varying from 1600 to 2500 stitches to the square inch. The finest one, 3600 stitches 
to the square inch, I worked on voile as I had no more fine canvas. When the pattern 
is complete and the top and bottom woven and fringed, the rug is taken off the frame 


and the sides stitched in. I use ordinary very fine tapestry needles for the rugs, 
and they take from six to eight months to work. I use a magnifying glass for the 
finest, attached to the frame, which I can bend over the work.’’ These enchanting rugs 
may well be said to exceed in precise craftsmanship even the exquisite French tapestries 
now exhibited at the Victoria and Albert and illustrated in our issue of March 29. 











FESTIVAL TERMS. 


HE English theatre, like Benedick, does not normally 


swan-upping. 
its Sussex holiday among the lawns of Glyndebourne and th 
Edinburgh’s music-and-drama season late this 
summer, (Setting is important, and what can be 
grander than this?) One day, too, we hope to see 
Malvern’s month revived and know again the tingling 
hours of festival under the loom of the hills—a 
silhouette curiously dramatic always and never more 
so than on a hot night of July. 

Meanwhile Stratford commands the stage. It 
is sixty-eight years since that Birthday Festival 
evening when carriages splashed along Waterside 
through the April rain towards a turreted, red-brick 
building in Victorian Gothic that was to be Strat- 
ford’s Memorial Theatre for nearly half a century. 
The play was ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing,” with 
Barry Sullivan seeking in festival terms to woo the 
Beatrice of Helen Faucit. From that modest fort- 
night (scorned by the day’s metropolitan critics) we 
have reached an annual six months in the second 
Memorial Theatre on the Bancroft — Stratford’s 
Bankside—and a programme of a splendour and 
variety that would have startled the Founder, Charles 
Edward Flower, man of faith, charity, and hope. 
Stratford is noisier now, more sophisticated than in 
the Benson days, when it was a retiring market- 
town among the pastures. But for all its trimmings 
as a registered Shrine, it remains a magical place for 
pilgrimage in any friendly spring when “star and 
coronal and bell April underfoot renews’’; when 
sun warms the rose-brick, gardens gleam with the 
cherry-blossom, and swans “float double, swan 
and shadow,” on the willowed stream. 

Then Stratford has an incontestable beauty. 
Loyalists find charm even in itgsullen fits, such as that 
at Easter. There, for once, was a festival town without sheen, 
its meadows unpainted and in parts awash, its river turbid and 
muddy, its trees barren. All the warmth was concentrated 
within the Memorial Theatre where Peter Brook’s ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet ” set the season (and stern argument) in alien, The 
production, devised by one of the most inquiring young minds 
on our stage, has had a stormy birth. But Peter Brook is 
resilient enough to bear an _jnnovator’s woes. No doubt he 
has been told of the late Nigel Playfair’s trouble with a 
surprising ‘‘ As You Like It ” at the Memorial in 1919. (‘‘ Young 
man,” said an indignant Stratfordian, meeting Playfair’s 
designer in the street, ‘‘ Young man, how dare you meddle with 
our Shakespeare!”’’ The young man was Claud Lovat Fraser.) 

During August Stratford is to revive “ Pericles,’’ that 
Levantine adventure into which the true voice sweeps with the 
storm, (Here is something for the diary.) Some time the 
Memorial may even complete the record of thirty-seven plays 
with a “ Titus Andronicus.”” The Old Vic reached that goal 
in 1923; I hope yet to meet at Stratford Aaron the Moor and 
Tamora the Queen, and to see how this revenge-drama fares 
on the stage that has so long shied at it. What better place 
than a Festival theatre to which we look for enterprise ? 
Wisely, Sir Barry Jackson, most Festival-minded of directors, 
is remembering some of the less-thumbed pages. (We recall 
the Malvern programmes that ran from the Middle Ages 
to all the marvellous histories of Saint Bernard.) 

Where after Stratford? Buxton’s theatre festival was 
stemmed by.the war. (The Old Vic played ‘‘ Romeo”’ there in 
the late August of 1939.) Tewkesbury has held open-air revel 
before its Abbey. Canterbury welcomes the Old Stagers in the 
cheerful evenings of Cricket Week. There is not much else. 
One vanished celebration is the peripatetic Cornish Shakespeare 
Festival which flourished before the war in garden and park 
(even on a North Coast headland), a happy experience for an 
untheatrical county. The drama stirs there now, with one 
professional repertory team at Falmouth—the Avon Players, 
who have Warwickshire affiliations—and another at Penzance. 
The Cornish Shakespeareans should resume work: they were 
the gayest of strolling players. 

Given the right weather, any open-air production can be a 
festival in itself. Soft stillness and the night become the touches 
of sweet harmony : Londoners know what riches the open- 
air stage offered in Regent’s Park. True, some plays cannot 
be done at the bottom of a garden. ‘ Macbeth,” for ex- 
ample, was tried in the parks of the North, but here only 
the “‘ temple-haunting martlet” benefits. On the whole, 
the air is unkind to tragedy. I have seen a good “ Julius 
Caesar ”’ in Regent’s Park, and a fairly good “‘ Romeo,”’ and 
Robert Atkins last year essayed the challenging “ Troilus 
and Cressida.” Still, we think usually in terms of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “‘ Twelfth Night,” and “ As 
You Like It.” It would be pleasant to see Milton’s masque 
of ‘‘ Comus ”’ back in the open and freed from balletic toils. 
And among the moderns James Bridie’s ‘‘ Tobias and the 
Angel ”’ has had firm footing on the turf. Oddly, ‘‘ As You 
Like It” does not take to its airing as well as the other 
Shakespearean comedies, Occasionally it can distil its own 
sunshine, but for some reason life in the much-explored 
Dukeries seems to need an Arden of canvas and paint. The 
** Dream,” however, will defeat choral sparrows and the 
most sneaping of winds. 

Objectors to pastoral playing must remember that the 
drama was born in the open. (The old Greek theatre 
kindled fire in marble.) Here, alas, we have to realise that 
summer’s lease has all too short a date, and that a neigh- 
bouring and capacious tent must be an actessory to turf 
and greenwood, Microphone work can be an open-air 
nuisance : there is often (and inevitably) too much “ love 
of mike ” in the broad acres of our alfresco stages. 

If possible, let a pastoral performance be at night. 


murders 
by (1. to 


Regent's Park has always conquered after the interval, when the stage shines against the 
darkness and our ears are undistracted by all the finches of the grove. 


should seek one of Oxford's college gardens with old brick 


turf, and such adornments as cedar and copper beech. But, for that matter, you can 


hold high festival among the laurels of a municipal park. 
her silver sound” will charm any setting. 


“* woo in festival terms.” 
at Stratford have long been accepted as an annual spring song, a sort of Avonian 
But no other theatre festival] has yet struck firm root, though opera has 
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** VOLPONE,” AT THE SAVOY THEATRE : 
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: : WANDERINGS AT 


O wander round the London of to-day in the company of William Kent, author of 

“The Lost Treasures of London ’’ (Phoenix House ; 
For by so doing one is able to assess to the full the extent of the 
irreparable less which London, the nation and civilisation at large suffered when the 


Revels 


| Pilgrimage of Sorrow. 
ere will be strong hopes for | 





“ POWER WITHOUT GLORY,” BY MICHAEL CLAYTON-HUTTON, AT THE FORTUNE 
(LEFT) CLIFF (DIRK BOGARDE) ADMITS TO HIS FAMILY THAT HE 


HAS MURDERED HIS GIRL FRIEND. 


Murder shatters the everyday life of a working-class family when Cliff, the youngest son, 
hotograph shows the family reactions convincingly portrayed 
seen) Mother (Beatrice Varley), Flo (Mary Horn), who — 
to the complications as the rebellious adolescent. daughter, and Anna (Maureen Pook), t 

girl who ends her engagement to the elder son because of her love for Cliff. 


his girl friend. Our 
r.) Father (Trevor 





THE STORY OF A LONDON FAMILY AFTER WORLD WAR II. : 
A SUNDAY- MORNING SCENE IN MAFEKING STREET, 
PECKHAM, FROM R. F. DELDERFIELD’S COMEDY, “‘ PEACE 
COMES TO PECKHAM,” AT THE PRINCES THEATRE. 
“ Peace Comes to Peckham” is the story of how a London suburb 
adapted itself to peace and how Mr. and Mrs. Palfrey (Leslie 
Dwyer and Ella Retford) make the best of things, including their 
poe hd son Harry (Lionel Blair) and daughter Gloria (Diana 
Decker), who have returned from being evacuated to the U.S.A. 





This comedy is revived with the 


Parasite of Volpone. 
Ideally, pastoralists 
and stone, malachite-smooth 


Shakespeare’s “‘ music with 
J.C. Trewin, 


VOLPONE (DONALD WOLFIT) 
HIS COUCH WHILE HE HATCHES HIS CRAFTY SCHEMES. 
Donald Wolfit’s portrayal of Ben Jonson’s villainous magnifico of ge phat eee 


—is both vivid and full-blood 


gusto with which it was written. John Wynyard is the spirited, talented Mosca, 





HOME AND ABROAD. 


12s. 6d.), is to undertake a 


madness of Hitler was loosed on the world. To be 
told that no fewer than sixteen Wren-churches were 
destroyed, that only three out of thirty-four mag- 
nificent Halls of the City Companies escaped damage, 
or that in the City itself buildings covering 164 acres 
were destroyed, can convey but little of the real state 
of affairs to the average mind. But to be taken by 
the hand, as it were, and led through the capital 
street by street and shown where each individual 
building was destroyed or damaged and what our 
loss is, does indeed make, as Mr. Kent says, “‘ a sad 
book ’’—sad in its tone for all readers, sadder for 
many antiquarians. Yet, having shed our tears, we 

‘ may take hope from the final illustration : a sketch 
of the carving by Caius Gabriel Cibber which stands 
over the south portico of St. Paul’s Cathedral at 
the direction of Wren himself. A phoenix. 

So we pass from the treasures of the Metropolis 
into the rich field of our heritage from one end of the 
country to the other. ‘‘ Exploring Historic Britain,’’ 
by Arthur Gaunt, F.R.G.S. (Southern Editorial 
Syndicate ; 5s.), introduces us not only to the 
historic castles and abbeys of the guide-books, but 
to windmills and inns, city walls and turnpikes, 
market crosses and whipping-posts. We are told 
that the Bush is the oldest of inn names and signs, 
dating from the time when a bush was hung outside 
a house to inform the illiterate that food, drink and 
accommodation were to be found within ; that there 
are still 1500 windmills in the country? that the 
chapel on Bradford-on-Avon Chantry Bridge is the 
oldest of its type ; and that the well at Scarborough 
Castle is 170 ft. deep and hewn from solid rock. 

Frederick Cowles is more discursive than Mr. Gaunt. He 
says in “ This is England ’’ (Muller ; 8s. 6d.), that it is by 
travelling our highways and byways that the glorious pageant 
of the past is to be seen “‘ unfolding with every mile that is 
traversed like the pages of a wonderful story-book.’’ He has 
a fund of knowledge of legends, of age-old customs and 
ceremonies and of the manifold curiosities which cluster about 
our villages and cities. He tells of the scholars’ England and 
the writers’ England, together with others, Bréat and small, 
who, down the centuries, have fought and toiled and prayed 
and builded to make our land the treasure-house it is. 

A glimpse of how this is still being done is caught in 
W. J. Turner’s “ Exmoor Village ’’ (Harrap ; 15s.), which sets 
out to give an authentic account of the way of life, the outlook 
and the feelings of the people of Luccombe, a small Somerset 
village under the shadow of Dunkery Beacon. It-is based on 
studies made by Mass-Observation. There is seemingly no 
building and not much praying in Luccombe to-day, though 
there is toil and a certain modicum of pleasure. Whether one 
can regard the experiment as successful remains a moot 
point, though none can deny its interest. 

In her introduction to “ An Old Ulster House ”’ (Dundalgan 
Press ; 25s.), Mina Lenox-Conyngham says that it is in Ireland, 
rather than in England, that the charm of stillness and 
solitude is to be found to-day. Here, too, mansions are to be 
found still in the possession of the families which have owned 
them for centuries ‘“‘ and who wish for nothing better than to 
dwell year by year in the old homestead, giving leadership and 
help to less fortunate neighbours, as an inherited sense of 
responsibility prompts them.’’ Such a mansion is Springhill, 
home of the Conynghams, who later became Lenox-Conyng- 
hams. The author tells the story of the family and the estate 
in delightful fashion, and is fortunate in having so many 
records from which to take her facts. To-day her son reigns 
at Springhill, the seventh William and the tenth descendant 
of that William Conyngham who, as one of Cromwell’s 
Commissioners, was granted new title deeds by Cromwell, “‘ the 
old ones having been destroyed in the recent Wars,’”’ and whose 
Bible is still to be seen among the treasures of the mansion. 

Sir Douglas McCraith is a lawyer who loves fishing and 
Douglas Busk a diplomat whose passion is mountaineering. 
In ** Dancing Streams in Many Lands ’’ (Bromley Press, 
Nottingham; 8s. 6d.), the former tells of his holidays 
abroad: of Gmunden, in the Salzkammergut district of 
Austria, a land of lakes and rivers ; of Oberau, in Southern 
Bavaria, in pre-Hitler days ; of a motor-boat trip across 
Sweden and a holiday in Lapland; of Galway and the 
Aberdeenshire Don—all in delightfully intimate fashion. 
Mr. Busk gives us tales of climbing and ski-ing in the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, America and Canada, South Africa and 
Persia in ‘“‘ The Delectable Mountains ’’ (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; 21s.). The Persian episodes will undoubtedly 
attract, for here is little-known territory to the majority 
of climbers. ‘‘ Broadly speaking,” says the writer, ‘‘ the 
whole of Persia is mountainous and many of the chains, 
rising sometimes to over 13,000 ft., have hardly been 
explored.” This is a book for every mountain-lover. 

It was in Persia that Cecil Keeling was stationed 
during the war, first of all near Kermanshah and after- 
wards at Qum. He tells of his experiences in “ Pictures 
from Persia ’’ (Robert Hale; 15s.), which is illustrated 
with thirty of his drawings in colour. The crowds and 
the cafés, the beggars and the bazaars, the mosques and 
the mud warrens are cleverly and entertainingly described 
—a very different approach from that of Mr. Busk. 
Mountains, however, form the background to J. K. 
Stanford’s record of travel in North-Eastern Burma just 
before the war. It was in 1938, following his retirement 
from the Indian Civil Service (he had been Deputy 
Commissioner of the Myitkyina district for four of his 


eighteen years in Burma), that he organised the Vernay-Cutting Expedition which visited 
this part of the country to collect specimens for the American Museum of Natural History ; 
and in “ Far Ridges ’’ (C. and J. Temple ; 16s.), he recounts the discoveries and adventures 
that befel him and his companions, who included that great plant-hunter, Captain Kingdon- 
Ward. He shows us the little-known birds and beasts they saw and secured, the primitive 
peoples of the Kachin ranges, the jungles and the high hills. 


W. R. CALveERT. 
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When play is done 


Contentment comes from a game 
well won and the Escudo that 














follows as reward. Escudos are 
very good cigarettes indeed, blend- 
ed with that extra care which 
gives extra pleasure to Virginia 
smokers who can really appre- 
ciate distinction. Rather 
bigger than normal—and very 
much better. 
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What thgPfess say 


A series of impartial comments 


“The refinement of the Bentley 
lies in the consummate ease 
and the perfect certainty with 
which it obeys the drivers 


wishes.” 
Autocar 24.5.46 


The 44 Litre Mark VW 
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Note these Facts 


WORTING OAS LOST BY 
EACH MAN PER YEAR 


WORKING DAYS LOST BY 
EACH WOMAN PE® YEAR 


A recent medical test of an 
industrial group proved that 
rheumatism caused absenteeism 
among men sufferers at the rate 
of 25 working days per year, 
and among women sufferers at 
the rate of 21 working days 
per year. Rheumatic pain can 
be relieved safely and speedily 
by taking two tablets of 
‘Genasprin’ in a little water — 
50 Can 

SLEEPLESSNESS, 
NEURITIS, TOOTHACHE, 

HEADACHE, 
COLDS AND ’FLU. 


Supplies are limited but your 


chemist will see you get your 
Prices 1/5d. and 2/3d. 
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90 YEARS 


NORTH BRITISH registered the original 
patent for a detachable pneumatic tyre in 


1890. Fifty years’ experience and up-to-date 
methods:produce the safe, road-holding, long- 


mileage North British tyre you value today. 


NORTH BRITISH 


TYRES 
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HARRY HALD 


RIDING BREECHES 
& JODHPURS 


We are now receiving an 
increasing supply of suit- 
able materials for made-to- 
measure Breeches and 
Jodhpurs for Gentlemen, 
Ladies and Children. Every 
garment is cut with the skill 
that has made us famous 
for over fifty years as 
Breeches Makers 


HARRY HALL 


Breeches Makers, 




















share. 
At any time 

of strain or pain mgs ae 

of p Also Manufacturers of: FOOTWEAR Sporting, Civil, G Service Tailors 
‘Genasprin’ (Sports Shoes and Wellingtons); HOT WATER BOTTLES; 235. 237 

CONVEYOR BELTING; INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS : 

sees you through ! REGENT STREET 
The word G ia’ le che seat — THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED EDINBURGH & LONDON LONDON, W1 
mark of Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough, 

-e- i 
1 r™3s Harry Hall Ltd 
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COMPRESSED 


TABLETS 


Simple remedies for the home 
medicine chest or the latest and 
most potent drugs prescribed by 
the physician <=!ll based on 
the manufacturing ~ «,crience 

of three generations. 





THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 


Vale of Bardsley Lancashire 
SE teint 

















World famous for its cool, 
slow-burning sweetness, it 
gives the fullest pleasure 


in every fill. 





Bresbplerian 
el SMOKING MIXTURE 


sere 


A. GALE & CO., Ltd., Glasgow, C.! 
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aximum Prices: Per bottle 25/3; Half-bottle 
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Tanqueray Gordon & Co., Ltd. 
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Beautiful and distinctive . . . in gieaming 


chromium with red, blue, green or black 
relief. Price complete, 74/9 Leaflet on 


request to :— 
SPARKLETS LTD. LONDON N.18 


Le ee, 


SPARKCET 








13/3. U.K. only 
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The English word ‘ dollar’ was originally a corruption of the German | | 
Joachimsthaler’ or ‘thaler’, the name given in the 16th century to | 
coins from the rich silver mine of Joachimsthal in Bohemia. In 1785 
the dollar was officially adopted as the monetary unit of the United | 
States of America, and today it shares with the pound sterling the : ; a } 
hore ie Si Where do we go from here? A KERSHAW OLYMPIC (8 x 30) 
honour of being the best known currency in international commerce. . waa’ : 
For many years Barclays Bank have fostered the growth of Anglo- binocular will increase the area of country 
American trade by providing a comprehensive foreign banking service you can see; it will enable you to prospect 
. | 
re-inforced by the establishment of a Representative’s Office in New the road ahead and save many wasted 
York. Today when the expansion of our export trade is vitally miles. What added pleasure it will give 
important, Barclays Bank offer a complete foreign service, together ] you. From a mountain top you can only 
with such other banking facilities as customers may require. | ‘ -( 
| | scan with the naked eye an area of 9 square 
anne | | miles. With KERSHAW 8 magnification Price £23 7 6 
BARC A Y S BA NK | | glasses you would obtain the same stan- or “Lightweight’’ £25 
ene ie : including purchase tax or 
| | dard of vision over 72 square miles. All sather ca nd sling 
LIMITED | ‘Re 
| mM KERSHAW glasses have coated lenses and 
i || $4 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. {| | prisms. Coated lenses give 40°% extra light. 
a | 
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i ‘ + | | 37/41 MORTIMER STREET, W.|1. 
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@ No FINE FURNISHING FABRICS 








As the saying goes, 


says OLD HETHERS 
| it’s just what the doctor ordered. Now you, madam, drink my barley 
| water because you like it and find it refreshing, but you’d be surprised 
at the number of people who drink it because their doctors advised 
them to. Funny, isn’t it, that such a pleasant drink should be 
medicinal ?... Well, if you make it from Robinson’s ‘ Patent’ Barley 
it takes next to no time, just like brewing a pot of tea. Of course, 


when the bottled kind comes back, I’Jl let Robinson’s do the work. 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘PATENT’ BARLEY 
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“CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namels hall not, without the writte t t 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d., and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or o { 
condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publicatio ivertising, literar ) tor 
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(DOLSELEY 


Those who have chosen wisely, know they can 
depend upon their Wolseley to perform well, 
to be reliable and to do them credit by its 
appearance. When their Wolseley gives them 
all that they hoped for, but more generously 
than expected, they naturally have a lasting 


confidence in this time-honoured name. 


buy wisely “s Duy CD O 





